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IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: United Nations unit, 
esp. p. 9. News pages, pp. 5-8. 
World Geography: United 

unit, esp. pp. 10-11. 

American History, Problems of Dem- 
ocracy: “Newsmakers” Avery and 
Wolfson of Montgomery Ward), p. 4. 
News pages, pp. 5-8. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens 
(model U. N. Assembly), p. 13. P. 12 
of United Nations unit 

Moral and spiritual values: 
Would You Solve It? p. 21; teen-age 
problems, “Ask Gay Head,” p. 21. 


Nations 


How 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 4) 


Procedure 

Classes in Civics and Economic Citi- 
zenship usually study the topic of busi- 
includes a 


organization, which 


study of the corporation. In 
classes where the corporation has al- 
been the “News- 
makers” article can serve as a review 
as well as to enrich what was learned. 

In classes where the fundamentals of 
the corporation have not been taken 
up, spend ng the class 
the about the 
corporation as a form of business. If 
wing to class a share of stock 


ness 
those 


ready discussed, 


some time giv 


necessary information 
possible, | 
and a proxy. Read the information on 
instru- 


the face of these corporation 


ments to eliminate possible mystery and 


| } 


confusion in the minds of students. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Each stockholder of Montgomery 
Ward is a part company. 
How do you account for the fact that 
only a relatively small number is ex- 
pected to attend this important meet- 


owner or the 


oe 


ing to vote for director 

2. How has the proxy helped make 
the U. S. a 
ers”? In what way can control over the 
proxy votes work either to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of stockholders? 


nation of “absentee-own- 


Activities 


1. Assign a student to prepare a 
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blackboard chart outlining the forms of 
business organization and their advan- 
tages. A simple outline can be copied 
from a high school text in economics. 
Refer to the chart during the lesson as 
may be necessary. 

2. Ask students to call the “News- 
makers” article to the attention of their 
parents to get adult opinion and com- 
ment. 


Unit: UNITED NATIONS 
(pp. 9-12) 


Concepts in the Unit 


On its tenth birthday, what is the 
record of the U. N.? In Iran, Greece 
and Korea, it has helped save these 
countries from the Reds. It has helped 
stop little wars in Indonesia, Palestine, 
and Kaskgnir. Its various agencies have 
helped improve living standards and 
reduce health problems. Some issues, 
however, have proved too big for the 
U. N. to solve thus far. Questions in- 
volving the cold war, colonialism, and 
the atom bomb remain to be solved. 
The veto power has proved a stumbling 
block to effective action on vital issues. 
This may also block efforts to amend 
the Charter. 


Contents 


1. Page 9. The birth of the U. N. 
How the U. N. is organized to keep 
world peace. 

2. Pages 10-11 record of the 


The 


U. N. summarized—including problems 
yet to be solved. (Note also cover 
photo.) 

3. Page 12. How can the U. N. be 
improved as a world organization? 
Some suggestions and problems are 
pointed out. U. N. crossword puzzle. 

4, Page 13. A Model U. N. Assem- 
bly (“Good Citizens”). 


Assignments 


1. Page 9. (1) How are the Security 
Council and General Assembly organ- 
ized to help keep world peace? (2) 
What is the veto power? How does it 
become a stumbling block when U. N. 
action is called for? 

2. Pages 10-11. Make a two-column 
chart with these headings: Record of 
Accomplishments; Problems to Be 
Solved. Summerize the revord of the 
U. N. under these headings, based on 
your reading of pages 10-11. 

3. Page 12. (1) How can the U. N. 
Charter be changed? (2) Give one 
argument for and one against: (a) 
eliminating the veto.power in the Se- 
curity Council; (b) admitting Red 
China into the U. N.; (c) expelling 
Communist countries from the U. N. 


THE U. N.’s FIRST DECADE (p. 9) 


Procedures 


1. There are several excellent film- 
strips on the U. N. If you have one 
readily available, show it as a first 
lesson and integrate the contents of the 
article or unit with the film strip. 

2. If you don’t have a filmstrip 
readily available, conduct the lesson in 
an open  book-discussion approach. 
World Week's KEY issue (September 
29, 1954) has a chart of the U. N.’s or- 
ganization, with brief text summaries, 
on page 30. Many texts in American 
and World History have similar charts. 
Ask students to bring to class a copy 
of a similar chart from other sources, 
or have a student draw an outline of 
the U? N. organization on the black- 
board, copying the chart from material 
you have on hand. 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why was the Security Council 
called the “powerhouse” of the U. N.? 
From a study of the record of the U. N. 
would it be a fair criticism to say that 
“the powerhouse has blown a fuse”? 

2. Why is the General Assembly 
called the “world’s town hall forum”? 
How would you comment on the criti- 
cism that the Assembly is 
“nothing more than a glorified debating 
society”? 

3. What makes the veto power such 
a stumbling block in the U. N.? 

4. Have the class turn to the U. N. 
agencies discussed in the first column 
on page 11. Give students time to read 
the page for later comment. Why is the 
work of these agencies called “unsung 
victories” of the U. N.? 


’ | 
Genera! 


Project Activity 


After the class 
study of the U. N., 
ity can be a class or assembly program 
which shows the U.N. in action. (See 
“Good Citizens,” p. 13.) A group of 
your more capable students can be as- 
signed to do special reading 
particular world now 
the U.N. They can bs 
resent different countries and 
view. The project will not 
formational and provide enriched back 
ground but it wil] also students 
training in research and speaking before 


TOOLS. for 


Food and Population 
4 in World Week 


has completed its 
a worthwhile activ- 


on some 
before 


issigned to. rep 


= 
probiem 


points of 
] } 
Only ye 1n 


give 


May 


PAMPHLETS: Will 
dren Go Hungry? by John Bird, 1954, 
free, Educational Bureau, Curtis Pub 
lishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Food and Popula- 
tion, by F. L. McDougall (Int 
No. 486), 1952, 15¢, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Food 
and People Series—A UNESCO Project 
Food and People Discussion Guide 
1951. free: U.N. Sets the Table. by 
Peter Kihss, 1951, 25¢; Food and Social 
Progress, by Andre Mayer, 1951, 25¢; 
Distribution of the World Food, by 
Stefan Krolikowski, 1951, 25¢; The 
Puzzle of Food and People, by A. Wil 
liams-Ellis, 1951, 60¢; Manhattan Pub- 
lishing. Company, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, N. } 

FILMS: World Is Rich, 43 minutes 
sound, sale or rent, Brandon Films, Inc., 
2900 West 57th Street, New York 19 
N: Y. Deals with world food situation 


Your Grandchil 


Concil 


WORLD WEEK, published weekly during the school year Sept. through May inclusive except dur 
at Post Office at Dayton, Ohi nder Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright * 
Bureau of Circulations 
to designated 


Audit 


sion. Marca Registrada. Member 
except special issues 


a school year. Single cops 0 cents 


a group and will train them further in 
the use of social studies skills. 


WHAT HAS THE U.N. DONE? 
(pp. 10-11) 


Review 


Before getting into this lesson, review 
the major ideas covered in the previous 
article to clear up any difficulties which 
remain. 


Motivation 

1. As part of a previous assignment, 
ask students to bring to class newspaper 
items which deal with U. N. problems 
end actions. Call on students to sum- 
marize these items for the class. Ask 
the rest of the class for comment. These 
news items can be used as the take-off 
point to motivate the lesson. 

2. Bring to class a copy of World 
Week’s KEY issue (September 29, 
1954). Read the opening sentence on 
page 29: “The purpose of the U. N., 
according to the charter, is to maintain 
peace, prevent war, encourage respect 
for human rights, and promote the so- 
cial and economic welfare of all man- 
kind.” 

Underline the va 
tioned in the quotation 
the board). Call on t 
the U. N. as a success 01 
basis of its record over these ten years. 
Build up a board outline as students 
give their answers. 


aims men- 
vriting them on 
class to weigh 
failure on the 


TEACHERS 


floods, 
FAO. 


sound 


today; backward ntries, 
droughts, and work of U. N. 
Battle for Bread, 16 
sale or rent, Films and Information 
Division, United Nations, N. Y. How 
the FAO is beginning to solve world’s 
problem. 

FILMSTRIPS: Fifth Plate 
color, Photo Lab. Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 11, D. C 
Charts and graphs show how food pro- 
duction conservat in the U.S 
must be improved to keep up with in 
creasing population. Story of*Food, 25 
frames, color, Curric Films Inc., 
distributed by Educ ial Projections, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. How man has supplied himself 
with food through the ages; changes 
brought about by the industrial revolu- 
tion and man’s dependence on others 
for most of our food. World Food Sup- 
ply and the United Nations, 67 frames, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. U.N. efforts to improve 
food production and distribution. 


nutes, 


,23 trames, 


and 


Diseussion Questions 


1. Would you regard the results of 
the Korean War as a U. N. victory or 
defeat? Explain. 

2. All nations openly state that they 
hate war and want peace. Why then 
is it so difficult for the U. N. to realize 
the aims in its Charter? 

3. Would you accept the statement 
that “all nations are sincere in working 
for world peace”? Why or why not? « 

4. Do you think Red China should 
be admitted to the U. N.? Why or why 
not? 


AMEND THE CHARTER? (p. 12) 


Conduct the lesson in the form of a 
panel discussion, debate, or “Meet The 
Press” type of program. Here are sug- 
gested topics: (a) Should the U. S. quit 
the U. N.? (b) Should Russia and her 
satellites to be expelled from the U. N.? 
(c) How can the U. N. be improved? 

Whether the program is conducted 
in class or in assembly, be sure to leave 
time for the rest of the class to ask 
questions of the speakers. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 12 
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Answers to Workbook, p. 18 

I. Read the Cartoon: 1-U. S.; 2-prevent; 
}-Red China; 4-United Nations. 

Il. Right or Wrong: 1-10th: 2-C; 3-C 
4-U. S., Britain, Russia, France, or Chin 
5-Security Council (General Assembly 
correct al 
9-League of 


ould also be nted as iswel 
6-one vote; 
\ ()-( 


a 6). N. Record: 105. St: 3a: 6%. 
IV. U.N ok -b-1; o8. 


7-C:; 8-Russia; 
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Pass the good word around in your crowd... 
New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
“Sees Red” to give you better pictures! 


All the familiar “chrome-type” 
snapshot films are color-blind to red. 
That's why lips are often black 
smudges in your pictures... why 
“complexions sometimes have 

a “muddy,” blotchy look ... why 
bright-colored clothes may 


turn out dark. 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
is scientifically different, because it's 
a new-type panchromatic film! 


New R-S type red sensitizers, never 

before used in- photography, 

let this brand new Anseo film 

“see red” in its natural brightness 

...let it give you clearer, brighter, 

better-looking black-and-white 
pictures in sunshine, in shade or 

with flash! 


K : Lips... complexions... hair... 


pone cea P 
i ce pe si clothes ... all look better on this 


ME w Ris-we 68) a 
; PN Fig Og m_ Be sure you get this new red box! 
Fim Single rolls priced the same as 


« sD = yy ordinary “chrome-type”’ film. Ansco 


mM Anse? SAVE 15¢ WITH 
em ft ene THE 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. Binghamton, N. Y. 


¥ a? * - 
A Sew als wen Every roll is climate-proof packed. A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
N “From Research to Reality.” 


new Ansco All-W eather Pan Film! 
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Champ 


Among champion players and 
championship teams from Little 
League through the Majors— 
MacGregor gloves and mitts are 
top choice! Willie Mays, Gil 
McDougoald, Ted Kluszewski and 
Jack Jensen ore just a few of 
the big-time stars who use them. 


Tel ah 





Chompions of today ond the 
future choose betier-mode Mac 
Gregor rockets and bolls. Try 
new MacGregor tennis balls with 
the new Dacron-Nylon-Wool 
cover. They give you extro sets 
of tournament performance 
Wherever you find highest 
quality sports equipment, 
you'll find MacGregor! 


GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


''The Choice of Those Who Play The Game’’ 
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Newsmakers # 


WHO WILL RUN Montgomery Ward? That ques- 
tion will be answered at an election April 22 in Chicago. 
At stake is control of the nation’s second largest mail- 
order company and third largest retail business. 

The “electorate” is the 68,000 stockholders who own 
Montgomery Ward & Co. They will choose the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Hundreds of stockholders are 


expected at the meeting 


but many of the 6,500,000 


shares of stock will be voted by “proxy.” This means 
that the stockholder gives another person the right to 


vote for him. 
The two leading candidates are 


colorful figures in 


American business. One is Sewell Avery, 81, now chair- 


dire ( tors. 


man of the board of 
Montgomery Ward. The oth 


TOUGH OLD MAN 

SEWELL AVERY has 
tough fights before—including one 
with the U. S. Government 

During World War II, Ward’s em- 
ployees went out on strike. The late 
President Roosevelt decided that the 
strike harmed the effort, and 
ordered the U. S. Army to take 
the company. Mr. Avery cl: 
that Ward’s was not industry 
and that the 
right to interfere. He 
his office and turn the 
records over to the Gove 
Finally soldiers marched in 
ried him out to the street 

Mr. Avery became 
the U. S. Gypsum ( 


ars old 


been in 


wal 
ver 
imed 
1 Wal 
Government had no 
refused to leave 
company §s 
rnment 
und Car- 
see photo 
pre sident of 
ompany when 
Unde his 
} 


Lit 


he was only 30 ye 
leadership, the company became t 
biggest plaster concern in the U. § 


5 2° 
Wi Ww 
Campaigning for board chairmanship, 
Wolfson promises bigger dividends. 


ind the real boss of 
r is 42-year-old Louis E. 
Wolfson, who wants to replace Mr. Avery as chairman 
and take control of the 83-year-old company. 


At that time Montgomery Ward, 
once the nation’s biggest mail-order 
business, was losing money. Mont- 
gomery Ward stockholders elected 
Mr. Avery as chairman of the board 
in 1931. Under his leadership profits 
began rolling in again. 

Since World War II Montgomery 
Ward's chief rival, Sears Roebuck 
has been making more money than 
Montgomery Ward. Mr. Avery's 
critics say this is because he refuses 
to. expand the company and grasp 
new opportunities. But Mr. Avery 
thinks this is no time expand. He 
fears a depression may be coming. 

Mr. Avery is a soft-spoken old 
gentleman. But he doesn’t hesitate to 
fire top executives if they don't agree 
with him. Three dozen 
and vice-presidents of the company 


presidents 


have resigned or been discharged 
during his rule. But he 
never lost a man I wanted to keep . 

“Financial pirates,” is Mr. Avery’s 
term for those who are trying to take 
control of the company away from 


Says “I've 


him. 


THE “FABULOUS JUNKMAN” 


“I WILL get the present manage 
ment out of Montgomery Ward if it 
takes all my effort the rest of my 
life,” says Louis E. Wolfson. 

He charges that M1: 
the company’s profits instead of 
building more and paying 
more profits (dividends) to the stock- 
holders. 

The challenger doesn’t like to be 


Avery hoards 


stores 


Wide World phot 


it happened to Sewell Avery during World War Il (see story). 


called a “financier.” He says he'd 
rather be known as “a country boy 
who made good.” In 23 years he 
built up a $200,000,000 business 
empire. He controls companies in 
shipbuilding, salvage, paint, steel 
transportation, and many others. 

Mr. Wolfson is a tall, quick-moving 
man. Originally, he wanted to be a 
football coach. He was a star end on 
the University of Georgia’s team 
Then one day he injured his shoul- 
der in a game against Yale. He de- 
cided to go home to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and work in his father’s scrap 
metal business. 

In the 1930’s he borrowed $10,000 
and set up a pipe supply company 
He stocked up on pipe and building 
materials because he figured these 
items would be in great demand if 
war came. In 1941 Japan attacked 
the U. S. and we entered World War 
II. Mr. Wolfson’s chest” of 


building materials soon made him a 


“war 


multi-millionaire. 

The “fabulous junkman,” as he has 
been called, has been investigated 
several times by Congressional com 
But none of the committees 
reported any wrongdoing. 

His theory of business is that it is 
easier to make a million than a thou- 
sand dollars. If you want to make 
a thousand dollars, he says, you have 
to outwit hundreds of people. But if 
you want to make a million, you 
don’t have so many rivals. You have 
to be smarter and bolder only than 
the few who are willing to risk all 
they have. 


mittees 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U.N. prepares for 10th 
anniversary (p. 9), considers amending Charter (p. 12). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (p. 6-8)—Salk vaccine 
proved successful; Russia cancels treaties with Britain 
and France; Russian teen who “went West” goes back 
East; Macmillan, “half American,” is new British for- 
eign secretary. 


NEW JOB FOR U.N.? Two tiny islands off the 
China coast are twin headaches for Uncle Sam. These 
islands, Quemoy and Matsu, are held by the Chinese 
Nationalists, whose headquarters are on Formosa. (See 
map, WW March 16, p. 9.) The Chinese Communists 
want Quemoy and Matsu, and Formosa, too. Should we 
fight to keep the Reds out of these islands? Last week 
Adlai E. Stevenson, who ran unsuccessfully for Presi- 
dent in 1952 on the Democratic ticket, spoke his piece 
on the problem. Quemoy and Matsu, he declared, aren't 
worth a war—a war in which we might find ourselves 
without allies. Instead, he said, we should rally our 
friends in the free world to join us in protecting Formosa 
from the Reds. Meanwhile, said Mr. Stevenson, the U.S. 
should ask the U.N. General Assembly to look for a just 
and peaceful way to settle the future of Formosa. 


OUR FRONT COVER: A U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization worker shows Ethiopian farmers how 
to sharpen a modern scythe. Just by teaching the use of 
seythes in place of hand sickles, for harvesting, FAO 
has raised farm production in a number of Asian and 
African countries. (For more on FAO and other U.N. 
specialized agencies, see page 11.) 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and pronounced on page 22. 


PLAY BALL: A sore-armed right-hander, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, threw the first “pitch” to open the 1955 
major league baseball season last week. Bothered by a 
touch of bursitis in his right shoulder, the President 
flipped a weak grounder from the stands at Griffith 
Stadium in Washington, D.C. A waiting group of Balti- 
more Orioles and Washington Senators scrambled for 
the ball. Washington’s second baseman Pete Runnels 
scooped it up and took it right back to the President for 
his autograph. In the sixth inning, with the visiting 
Orioles leading 3 to 2, the President pulled a rabbit's 
foot from his pocket. This seemed to bring luck to the 
home team. Final score: Washington 12, Baltimore 5. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
ASIA-AFRICA CONFERENCE: Delegates from 
about 30 Asian and African nations that contain more 
than half the world’s people met this week in Bandung, 
Indonesia. Many of the countries once were Western 
colonies. Now they want to have a say in world affairs. 
This is the first time that nations in the Asian-African 
region have ever held an international meeting—with- 
out Western nations present. At the conference, the 
Chinese Reds expected to blame the U.S. for the threat 
of war in the Far East. Several U.S. allies—Thailand, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines—are also present. They 
argued that the U.S. keeps armed forces in Asia only at 
the invitation of countries who fear a Red attack. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, an American who 
is now U.N. Under-Secretary-General: “The United Na- 
tions is the world’s life raft today. Granted that we 
would prefer a sturdier and more seaworthy craft, we 
should be thankful that we have this raft.” 





Here’s Something New to See in Washington, D.C. 


Wide World photo 


Here’s the newest tourist attrac- 


minaret, rises 160 feet above the 
street. On top of the minaret is a 


tat ee RS. Sel =. 
‘ +, 


tion in our national capital—one of 
the few authentic examples of 
Arabic religious architecture in 
America. It’s the new Islamic Cen- 
ter in Washington. Twelve Mos- 
lem countries pooled money and 
materials for the Center. It’s on 
Massachusetts Avenue along “Em- 
bassy Row,” where many nations’ 
embassies are located. A mosque 
for Moslem religious worship is in 
the center of the building. In front 
of the mosque is a colonnaded 
patio with fountains where Mos- 
lems wash themselves before en- 
tering. Arabic verses from the 
Koran—Islam’s holy book—are on 
the front above the entrance. On 
one side of the mosque is a mu- 
seum with rich displays of Islamic 
art. The other wing of the building 
houses offices and a library. 

A slender, lofty tower, called a 


stainless steel crescent—symbol of 
Islam’s unity. In Moslem countries, 
the people are called to prayer five 
times a day by a “muezzin,” who 
climbs to one of the balconies of 
the minaret to issue his call. In all 
mosques, the prayer niche, where 
the religious leader stands, is re 
quired to point toward Mecca 

Islam’s holy city in Saudi Arabia. 
On a map, Mecca is southeast of 
Washington. The first visitors to 
the Islamic Center thought the 
builder, A. Joseph Howar, a Mos- 
lem American, had made a bad 
blunder because the prayer niche 
faces northeastward. But Mr 
Howar was right! He had built the 
mosque to point toward Mecca 
over a great circle route on the 
globe. That’s the shortest traveling 


distance between any two points 





Victory Over Polio? 


The crippling disease of poliomy- 
elitis seems to be on the way out. 
Like diphtheria, cholera, smallpox, 
and tetanus, it may be conquered 
by vaccination. 

Last year school children in forty- 
four states, Canada, and Finland 
took part in a large-scale test of the 
Salk polio vaccine. (The vaccine is 
named after the man who developed 
it, Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the University 
of Pittsburgh.) In this test, more 
than 400,000 children were given 
actual vaccinations with the Salk 
vaccine. Another 200,000 were “vac- 
cinated” with a dummy 
substance. (Not doctors 
giving the injections knew which 
children were receiving which. ) 

The test was sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the National Institute for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


“THE VACCINE WORKS” 


“The vaccine works. It is safe, ef- 
fective, and potent.” It is “80 to 90 
per cent effective” against the forms 
of polio that cause paralysis. It pro- 
tects against bulbar polio, the most 
dangerous kind. 

These were the highlights of a re- 
port last week by the Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine Evaluation Center at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It had carefully studied 
the results of last year’s tests. The 
report was made April 12, on the 
10th anniversary of the death of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
He was partly crippled by polio at 
the age of 39. 

The Evaluation Center called the 
Salk vaccine “incredibly safe.” Only 
four-tenths of one per cent of those 
vaccinated had 
and there were hardly 
reactions.” 

One child who received the vac 
cine died of polio. This child lived in 
an area where polio was prevalent, 
and died following a tonsil operation 
performed two days after the second 
of the three shots of vaccine 

Nine companies are already pro- 
ducing the vaccine on a “rush” basis. 

In last year’s tests, each child re- 
ceived three during a five- 


harmless 
even the 


“minor reactions, 


any “major 


shots 


week period. However, Dr. Salk 
believes this is not the best way to 
use the vaccine. He proposes two 
shots, spaced two to four weeks 
apart, followed by a third shot seven 
months later. 

Enough vaccine will be available 
to vaccinate 30 million children by 
this summer, if the three-shot series 
is given. But if Dr. Salk’s advice is 
followed, two shots could be given 
to 45 million children, with the 
follow-up shot later when more vac- 
cine is available. 

In recent years, more than 30,000 
persons have contracted severe cases 
of polio each year. 


HOW PROGRAM WILL WORK 


The school children who received 
the dummy substance in last year’s 
test would be first to receive the 
vaccine this year. Next to be vac- 
cinated would be all the children in 
the first and second grades—the age 
group most susceptible to polio. (No 
vaccinations would be given with- 
out the consent of parents.) These 
two groups would receive the vac- 
cine free with the National Institute 
paying the cost. 

The Salk vaccine is a reddish- 
colored liquid. It contains the three 
types of known polio virus. These 
polio viruses are grown in bits of 
kidney tissue from monkeys. But the 
live viruses are killed before being 
put into the vaccine. In the human 
blood stream these dead _ viruses 
stimulate the production of anti- 
bodies which combat polio. 


Soviets Cancel Treaties 


Russia plans to end her treaties of 
friendship with Great Britain and 
France. These treaties were signed 
during World War Il, when the three 
nations were allies against Germany. 

The Soviet rulers in the Kremlin 
do not like the admission of a re- 
armed West Germany into the west- 
ern defense alliance. They see in it a 
threat to Russian supremacy and 
Russian plans for the future conquest 
of Europe. But their efforts have so 


far failed to prevent West Germany 
from rearming as a part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO, see last two issues). 

On April 9 Russia played the last 
card in her effort to split the western 
democracies. The Red leaders an- 
nounced that they had asked the 
Supreme Soviet (parliament) to can- 
cel Russia's treaties of friendship and 
alliance with Britain and France. The 
move was in retaliation for Britain's 
and France's approval of the Paris 
agreements that allow the rearma- 
ment of West Germany. 

Meantime, all but two of the 15 
countries involved have completed 
ratification of the Paris agreements 
(Last week President Eisenhower 
signed the treaties for the U.S. after 
they had been ratified by the Senate.) 
The two countries still to ratify are 
Denmark and the Netherlands. 

It is expected that on or about 
May 11, all the ratifications will be 
in. West Germany then will be for- 
mally admitted as the 15th member 
of NATO. 


“Purges” in Red China 


The official Red Chinese radio in 
Peiping recently announced that two 
high Communist party officials have 
been “purged.” (“Purge” is a totali- 
tarian word meaning to eliminate 
from the one all-powerful party. It 
may include anything from plain ex- 
pulsion to execution.) 

One of the officials is Kao Kang, 
former Red boss of Manchuria and a 
vice-president of Communist China. 
The announcement said that he had 
“committed suicide” after being ac- 
cused of “conspiratorial activities.” 

The other high official on the 
purge list is Jao Shu-shih, former 
regional boss in East China. He pre- 
sumably is still alive and is being 
held in jail to await a “trial.” 

“Disciplinary action” ( according to 
the announcement) has also been 
taken against seven lesser officials. 

They are all charged with plotting 
to seize the leadership of the Com- 
munist party from Mao Tse-tung, 
top party and government boss. 

What’s Behind It: You can’t have 
communism without “purges.” The 
two go together. 





Untold millwns of Chinese have 
been killed since the Reds seized 
control of the mainland. Nearly all 
of the victims have been opponents 
of Red rule. This latest “purge” shows 
that there may be a struggle for 
power in the topmost ranks. 


Lysikov Returns East 


Valery Lysikov, 17-year-old Soviet 
youth, who escaped to West Ger- 
many, is now back with his parents 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


On March 18; Valery—son of a So- 
viet Air Force officer—fled from the 
Soviet zone of Germany to West Ber- 
in. There he gave himself up to the 
U.S. authorities. He asked for the 
right to remain in the free world. 
[he youth said that he had left his 
home because “I didn’t want to live 
with the Communists any more and 
listen to their lying propaganda.” 
See April 6 issue.) 

Valery told reporters that he was 
sorry to leave his parents who “will 
almost certainly be punished.” But 
in such cases, he said, “you have to 
go ahead anyway.” 

The Soviet authorities demanded 
that Valery be turned over to them 
it once. 

But the U.S. High Commissioner 
in Germany, Dr. James B. Conant, 
told the Soviet officials that Valery 
wouldn't be returned against his will. 


LAST VOYAGE—The Ticonderoga, a Lake Champlain sidewheel- 
er, is making her last trip—on dry land. The 220-foot steamer is 
being hauled from the waters of Lake Champlain (which borders 
New York and Vermont) to the Shelburne Museum in Vermont. 
The ‘‘voyage’‘—two miles—will take two months. The 900-ton 
launched 49 years ago, is last Champlain sidewheeler. 


ship 


Dr. Conant allowed Vaiery’s par- 
ents to see their son. They talked 
with him for two and a half hours, 
but failed to persuade him to return. 

Then on April 9, after thinking it 
over for three weeks, Valery changed 
his mind. He told U.S. officials that 
he was worried about the safety of 
his parents, and asked to be sent 
home. His request was granted. 

What's Behind It: Is this the end 
of the story? Unfortunately, prob- 
ably not. According to observers fa- 
miliar with Soviet conditions, neither 
Valery nor his parents will escape 
punishment. At first he is likely to 
be used for Soviet propaganda pur- 
poses. He may be forced to denounce 
the West, to assert that he had been 
“kidnaped” by “U.S. agents” and 
“maltreated.” Then later, if the Reds 
follow their usual pattern, he and his 
parents may be quietly shipped off 
to concentration camps, and never 
heard of again. 


New British Cabinet 


Sir Anthony Eden, the new prime 
minister of Britain, has reorganized 
his cabinet. The new “team,” how- 
ever, does not differ too much from 
the old one. 

The most important change was 
the elevation of Harold Macmillan, 
former minister of defense, to the 
post of foreign secretary. He is 61, 
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the grandson of the founder of 
the Macmillan Publishing Company, 
and is “half-American.” His mother 
came from Indiana. 

Mr. Macmillan’s old post was 
taken over by Selwyn Lloyd, the 
former minister of supply. 

Richard A. Butler is retained in 
the No. 2 spot in the government, 
chancellor of the exchequer. As 
such, he runs the treasury and dom- 
inates the national economy. 


Study Atomic Radiation 


The National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the nation’s leading organi- 
zation of scientists, will study the 
effects of atomic radiation on plants 
and animals. Study will be financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


These gre some of the questions 
the country’s leading scientists will 
try to answer: 

If a person is lucky enough to live 
through an atomic bombing, what 
future effects will the exposure to 
atomic radiation have on his body? 
Do atomic explosions poison the air 
and threaten human health? 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) has said the world has nothing 
to fear from the test explosions. The 
commission says that the amount of 
radioactivity released by the tests up 
to now has been harmless. 

Other scientists aren't so sure. They 
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LAST RIDE—This doubledecker trolley car being unloaded in 
Boston, Mass., is a gift from Blackpool, England, to the New 
England Electric Railway Historical Society in Kennebunkport, 
Maine. The unusual streetcar will be taken to Maine by truck 
There it will join other ancient trolleys that have escaped 
fate of being turned into roadside diners and tourist cabins 





ALL-BROTHER BASEBALL TEAM—The Orlando brothers of St. 


Wide World. photo 
Louis, Mo., can 


make up a team without stepping outside the family. Father Joe Orlando, 59, is 
manager. Youngest brother, Dominic, 13, is water boy. The brothers plan to play 
as a team in one of the St. Lovis public parks baseball leagues this summer. 


fear that the atomic radiation may 
have an unhealthy effect on future 
generations. Five Utah sheep raisers 
have already filed damage suits 
against the Federal Government. 
The sheep raisers claim that some of 
their sheep died as a result of the 
atomic fall-out from the 1953 tests 


Red Cross Changes Drive 


Local Red Cross chapters may now 
join other charitable organizations 
in united appeals for funds. 


In the past the American Red 
Cross conducted independent ap- 
peals for money to carry on its work. 
Workers for Red Cross chapters in 
various areas solicited funds for their 
organization alone. Recently, how- 
ever, the National Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington decided to 
change this ruling. 

From now on local chapters, if 
they desire, can join other charitable 
agencies in a united drive for funds 
Under this system, each agency re- 
ceives a percentage of the total 
amount collected in the drive. 

What’s Behind It: The amount of 
money contributed to charities in 
the U.S. reached a record high of 
$5,466,000,000 in 1953. In 1954 con- 
tributions dropped to $5,401,000,000 
One reason given for the drop was 
the increasing number of organiza- 
tions seeking funds—sometimes as 
many as 300 in a community. The 


number of drives so confused the 
public that contributions suffered. 

One answer to this is the commu- 
nity or united drive in which various 
organizations make a joint appeal. 


Student Exchanges 


More than 6,000 students benefit- 
ed from the State Department's “ex- 
change program” in the first six 
months of 1954. 


During that time the program 
helped meet the expenses of 1,938 
Americans studying abroad. A total 
of 3,882 students from 76 countries 
were brought to the U.S. to study. 
In addition, 528 other foreigners re- 
ceived grants to study at American- 
sponsored schools abroad. 

The figures were released in a re- 
port to Congress by the State De- 
partment’s Office for International 
Exchange. Such student exchanges 
help to build international good-will. 

The report stressed that our pro- 
gram offset a similar program by the 
Soviet Union. During 1953 the Com- 
munists brought more than 10,000 
persons to the Soviet Union to study. 

The report did not give the cost of 
the program for the period covered. 
However, it said that the cost for 
this year would be $14,700,000. 

In addition to the program of the 
Federal Government, many organi- 
zations in the U.S. sponsor private 
“exchange programs of their own. 


In Brief 


Radar Islands. The first of a series of 
man-made “islands” will be built in the 
Atlantic Ocean late in May, 150 miles 
off the coast of Cape Cod. The “is- 
lands” will be 6,000-ton steel platforms 
anchored to the ocean floor by caissons 
filled with concrete. In addition to a ra- 
dar station, each “island” will house 50 
to 70 men as well as a helicopter airport. 
The radar “islands” will warn of the 
approach of enemy aircraft. 


Prophet Removed. For more than 50 
years a statue of Mohammed was one 
of ten statues of famous law-givers that 
ornamented the roof of a New York 
City courthouse. (Mohammed was the 
seventh century founder of the Mo- 
hammedan religion.) The statue made 
no news until last year when all the 
statues were taken down for repair 
Photos were published. The govern 
ments of Egypt, Indonesia, and Paki 
stan then protested that the Moham 
medan ‘religion frowned upon “graven 
images” of any human figure. The 
State Department asked for removal 
of the statue. 


Automatic Choke Patented. The pat- 
ent was recently issued to the General 
Motors Corp., which had first applied 
for it more than 23 years ago. Similar 
pending patents and a series. of court 
cases had delayed the issuance. (The 
average time from application to issu 
ance of a patent ‘s about three and « 
half years.) Thousands of cars use the 
principle of the G.M. choke. But G.M. 
can claim infringement only from date 
the patent was issued. 


Chicago’s New Mayor. He is Richard 
J. Daley, former Cook County (Chi 
cago) Clerk and the head of the 
county Democratic organization. He 
defeated his Republican opponent, 
Alderman Robert E. Merriam, by 
127,000 votes. Merriam served two 
terms on the City Council as a Demo- 
crat but broke with the party last year. 
The Republicans have not controlled 
the City Hall.in Chicago since 1931. 


Quick Mad 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Jonas Salk; (b) Mao 
Tse-tung; (c) Harold Macmillan. 

2. Soviet Russia plans to cancel trea- 
ties with (a) Britain and France; (b) 
France and Germany; (c) Britain and 
Germany. (Underline one.) 

3. Under the stucent exchange pro- 
gram (a) students can cross from West 
Germany into East Germany; (b) for- 
eign students are enabled to study in 
the U.S. (Underline one.) 
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1945-1955 


The U.N.’s First Decade 


APPY BIRTHDAY to the United 
Nations! It’s ten years old this 
vear. 

The official “birthday party” will 
be held on United Nations Day, 
October 24. On October 24, 1945, 
enough nations had accepted the 
U. N. Charter (the U. N.’s consti- 
tution ) so that it went into effect and 
the U. N. could start operating. 

This spring brings an anniversary, 
too. Just 10 years ago next week 

April 25, 1945) delegates from 46 
nations gathered im the Civic Opera 
House at San Francisco. At this con- 
ference the United Nations Charter 
was written in its final form. The 
delegates signed it on June 26, 1945. 

The U. N.’s headquarters are in 
New York City, and its meetings are 
usually held there. But to celebrate 
the 10th anniversary, the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly will hold a special 
session at San Francisco’s Civic 
Opera House, June 20-26. 

The dream of uniting all the na- 
tions of the world in the bonds of 
peace is an old one. The first serious 
effort to make the dream a reality 
came at the end of World War I. 
The peace conference after that war 
set up an organization called the 
League of Nations. 

Warlike leaders who rose to power 
in Italy, Germany, and Japan would 
not obey the League—and it quietly 
faded away. 

In 1939-45 war again swept the 
world. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of the U. S. first used the phrase 
“United Nations,” to refer to our 
allies in World War II. 


THE CORNERSTONE of the U. N.’s head- 
quarters in New York City (left photo at 
top) carries the words “United Nations” 
in the five “official languages” of the 
U. N.: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
and Spanish. See page 22 for pronun- 
ciations. At top right is the special U. N. 
emblem designed for this year’s 10th 
anniversary celebration.—U. N. photos. 


Roosevelt aimed to hammer out a 
program for peace while the allies 
were still fighting side by side. 

One step was a conference of the 
U. S., Russia, Britain, and China at 
Dumbarton Oaks, near Washington, 
D. C., in 1944. Here the main out- 
lines of the United Nations Charter 
were written. Some important addi- 
tions were made at the Yalta “Big 
Three” conference (WW, Apr. 6, 
p. 16). 

The U. N. Charter is a treaty that 
now binds 60 nations. By approving 
the Charter, each promised not to 
use force to settle disputes with 
other nations. The members prom- 
ised to respect the rights of other 
nations to manage their affairs in 
peace. (Each nation keeps its inde- 
pendence.) The members promised 
to cooperate for better health, living 
standards, and education. (They be- 
lieved that poverty, discontent, and 
ignorance sometimes lead men to 
make war on one another. ) 

In those early days, the U. N. 
pinned its hopes for permanent 
peace chiefly on the Security Coun- 
cil. It has 11 members. Five of them 
(the so-called “Big Five’—U. S., 
Russia, Britain, France, and China) 
are permanent members. This body 


has power to call on member na- 
tions to take action (including war ) 
against aggressors. 

However, all five of the perma- 
nent members must agree before the 
Council can take any important step. 
This right of any one of the five 
to block action by voting “no” is 
called the “veto.” 

It was hoped that nations would 
use the veto sparingly. But Russia 
has vetoed more than 60 Security 
Council proposals—and left that 
body almost powerless. 

The other main body of the U. N. 
is the General Assembly. All member 
nations have one vote. In the Assem- 
bly, any nation can air its grievances 
and hopes. But the Assembly can’t 
enforce its recommendations. It can 
only ask the Security Council or 
member governments to carry out 
its proposals. 

When the veto stymied the Se- 
curity Council, efforts were begun to 
put “teeth” into the Assembly as a 
peace-making body. The heart of this 
plan is that each nation should keep 
armed forces available on call by 
the Assembly. If the Security Coun- 
cil_refused to act against an aggres- 
sor, the Assembly could ask member 
nations to send its “U. N. reserves” 
to fight the aggressor. So far this 
plan has never been used. 

For more information on the 
U. N.’s structure, see the KEY issue, 
WW, Sept. 29, 1954. 

How well has the U. N. worked 
so far? Turn the page to see what it 
has done—and failed to do—to keep 
the peace and build a better world. 





What Has the U. N. Done... 
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and Left Undone? 


The U. N. has stopped several Red grabs... 


INCE World War II the Communists have gobbled 
up ten countries in Europe and Asia. They might 
have grabbed others, too—except for the U. N. 


IRAN 


During World War II the U. S. sent military supplies 
to Russia through Iran. Russia occupied northwest Iran 
as a base to receive these supplies. The Russians prom- 
ised to leave when the war ended—but they didn’t. Iran 
N. Security Council. When the 
problem, Russia soon 

" 
lisapproved of her 


complained to the | 

Council began talking 
saw that practically th 
actions in Iran. She withdrew her troops 


GREECE 
After World War II the Reds tried to take over 
Greece. Communist countries on Greece’s northern 
border gave arms and advice to Greek Communist 
rebels. The U. N. General Assembly sent observers to 
Greece to see what was going on. They gave the world 
a play-by-play report on these efforts of Russia and her 
satellites to overthrow Greece’s government. Russia and 
her allies didn’t care for this*kind of publicity. This 
may have been one reason why the flow of Red arms 
into Greece began to slow down. Finally, with U. S. 

help, Greece crushed the rebels 


KOREA 
Korea is a “U. N. baby.” In 1948 the U. N. supervised 
elections which created a free government in South 
Korea But the Russians, who occupied northern Korea, 
refuse 1 to allow free elections there. Instead, they set 
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up a Korean Communist government and provided it 


with arms. 

In June, 1950, the North Korean army invaded South 
Korea. The U. S. promptly called a meeting of the U. N. 
Security Council. The Council called on U. N. members 
to come to South Korea’s rescu 

Ordinarily Russia would have vetoed any move of 
this kind. But, as it happened, the Russian delegate 
wasn't there. He had become annoyed at the Council a 
few weeks previously, and was showing his disapproval 
by refusing to attend meetings. 

Sixteen nations sent troops and ships and planes to 
fight the Reds. Nine tenths of the U. N. troops (aside 
from the South Koreans) were Americans. 

Although Red China came to North Korea’s aid, the 
U. N. succeeded in driving the invaders out of South 
Korea. A peace treaty has not been written, but there 
has been no fighting since 1958 

The Korean War is the first and only time that the 
U. N. has fought to stop an aggressor 


It has helped to halt some “little wars” ... 


PALESTINE: In 1948 the Jews of Palestine an- 
nounced that they were forming a new and independent 
nation—Israel. The Arab countries round about did not 
want a Jewish nation in their midst. They declared war 
on Israel. Patiently, U. N. representatives talked and 
talked with both sides. After several months of fighting 
Jews and Arabs finally signed a truce. There still is 
some local fighting, but warfare on the scale of that in 
1948 has never been resumed. The U. N. still keeps 
truce observers in Palestine. 

INDONESIA: After World War II the rich islands 
of Indonesia announced their independence from their 
former masters, the Dutch. The Dutch didn’t accept 
this idea. Fighting broke out. The U. N. sent a “com- 
mittee of good offices.” With its help, the Dutch finally 
agreed on plans for freedom for Indonesia. 

KASHMIR: When Britain gave up its control over 
India in 1947, two new nations were formed—India 
and Pakistan. Between them lay the mountain kingdom 
of Kashmir. It remained apart from both India and 
Pakistan at first—and both India and Pakistan wanted 
it. Both moved troops into part of Kashmir. There was 
some fighting. In 1948 the U. N. Security Council sent 
a commission which worked out a cease-fire. Now India 
ind Pakistan are holding talks to try to work out the 
future of Kashmir. 





WHAT FUTURE FOR THE U.N... . 


Bridge between East and West . . 
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It has won unsung “victories of peace” ... 


NE of the U. N.’s jobs is to help the people of the 

world live healthier and happier lives. Most of the 
U. N.’s activities along this line are run by 12 organi- 
zations known as “specialized agencies.” The U. N. 
Economic and Social Council watches their work. 

Here are a few samples of what they do: 

The WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION runs a 
world-wide battle against such diseases as malaria, 
tuberculosis, and yaws. Yaws is almost unknown in the 
U. S., but is a common disease in tropical countries, 
especially among children. Bodies of victims become a 
mass of running sores. In Haiti, 50 per cent of the 
people had yaws. U. N. teams of doctors and nurses cut 
that figure to one per cent. 

The FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION aims to increase the world’s food output. It 
teaches fishermen better methods, puts more modern 
equipment in the hands of farmers in backward coun- 
tries. FAO experts introduced a new kind of rice that 
produces much more grain than other varieties used in 
\sia. By showing Afghan farmers how to harvest with 
scythes instead of hand sickles, FAO increased Afghan- 
istan’s food output. 

UNICEF (the U. N. Children’s Fund) gets its money 
from voluntary contributors—such as the “Trick or 
Treat” campaign on Halloween (WW, Oct. 27, page 9). 
[t runs child welfare centers in 45 countries. This year 
UNICEF milk and medicine will reach about 31,000,000 
children and mothers. 

The nations exchange weather reports through the 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 

Some of the specialized agencies are older than the 
U. N. One is the UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION, 
founded in 1874 to speed mail exchange amonz nations. 

The U. S. takes an active part in all these specialized 
igencies—at a cost of about six cents for each American 
per year. 
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But some problems proved too big for it. 


ye E U. N.’s first 10 years have been marked by three 
great changes that are re-shaping our world. The 
U. N. has wrestled. with the problems created by these 
changes—but without much success. 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


Just six weeks after the U. N. Charter was signed, the 
U. S. dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Japan. 
The U. S. offered to share with the world all we had 
learned about the atom—if we could be sure the atom 
would never again be used in war. The U. N. tried to 
work out a plan, but Russia rejected it. Russia, the U. S., 
and Britain are now making, not only atomic bombs, 
but the far more deadly hydrogen bombs. The U. N. 
Disarmament Commission arranged for talks on atomic 
and other disarmament among the big powers, but little 
has been accomplished. Meanwhile, President Eisen- 
hower proposed that nations owning uranium share it 
with other nations and help them develop peacetime 
atomic uses. A scientific conference on this “atoms-for- 
peace” plan has been called by the U. N. for this summer. 


THE COLD WAR 


The U. N.’s peacemaking machinery was based on 
the hope that the “Big Five” nations would stick to- 
gether after World War II. They didn’t (see page 9). 
By 1947 Russia had made clear that she aimed to domi- 
nate the world. The U. S. and our allies were deter- 
mined to prevent this. This split between East and West 
has split nearly every U. N. body and delayed its work. 
In Europe we seem to have stopped the spread of com- 
munism. But in 1948-49 the Chinese Communists de- 
feated Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government. The 
Reds thus became masters of China—the largest na- 


‘tion in the world in population. Korea, Japan, For- 


mosa, Viet Nam, and all Southeast Asia face the threat 
of Red Chinese attack. Red China isn’t a U. N. member. 
It wants the permanent seat on the Security Council 
still held by the Chinese Nationalists. U. N. members 
are divided over what to do about Red China. The U. S. 
wants to keep the Chinese Reds out of the U. N., be- 
cause of their aggression in Korea and their warlike acts 
in other areas. India and several other important U.N. 
nations favor Red China’s admission to the U. N. 


COLLAPSE OF IMPERIALISM 


Half a century ago it was “all the fashion” among 
European nations to start colonies and seize control of 
other lands. This “empire-building” has stopped (except 
by the Communists ). Since World War II, 12 countries 
with a population of more than half a billion people 
have gained their freedom. But there are still some colo- 
nial areas, especially in Africa. Many disputes have 
arisen in the U. N. over these areas. Most of the new 
nations of Asia want to see colonies wiped out alto- 
gether. Recently this dispute has centered chiefly around 
Tunisia and Morocco, in French North Africa. Arab 
League and Asian countries want to end French rule 
there. The French reply that what they do in French 
North Africa is entirely their own business and nobody 


else’s. 
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Amend the Charter? 


N ITS first 10 years the U. N. has 

had its ups and down. Some of its 
bright hopes have been fulfilled. 
Others have faded away. 

How about the next 10 
How can we improve the U. N.? 

There’s a good reason why these 
questions are being asked on the 
U. N.’s 10th birthday. The reason is 
written right into the U. N. Charter. 

The men who wrote the Charter 
knew that it wasn’t perfect. They 
knew that experience would show 
weaknesses and problems and the 
need for changes. So they provided 
a way of amending the Charter—just 
as the founding fathers of our na- 
tion provided a way to amend our 
Constitution. 

The Charter can be 


years? 


amended by 


two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly. Amendments must be 
ratified by parliaments or govern- 
ments of two thirds of the U. N. 
member nations. 

Up to that point, this is about the 
way we change our U. S. Constitu- 
tion. (Congress passes the Amend- 
ment; it must be approved by three 
fourths of the states. ) 

The difference is this: No SIN- 
GLE state can block an Amendment 
to our Constitution. But U. N. Char- 
ter amendments must be ratified by 
all five permanent members of the 
Security Council. In other words, 
Russia or any one of the other mem- 
bers of the “Big Five” can veto an 
amendment. 

The Charter also provides that the 


UNIT ON UNITED NATIONS \ey 


ant eel 
1045-1968 


General Assembly by two-thirds 
vote can call a conference of all 
U. N. members to consider revising 
the Charter. Since none has been 
called as yet, another Charter pro- 
vision takes effect. This requires the 
10th annual session of the General 
Assembly to consider whether to call 
such a conference. So the question 
of amending the Charter will go be- 
fore next fall’s session of the Assem- 
bly. A number of member nations 
favor a Charter-amending confer- 
ence. 

Suppose a conference is called. 
What changes should the U. S. pro- 
pose? 

Here are some proposals that have 
been discussed: 

(Continued on page 22) 





UNITED NATIONS By Arte! Jane Newhouse, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


*® Starred words refer to United Nations 




















STUDENTS are invited ‘eo 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
shovid be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from — 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 























be related to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 















































you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 














separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
wade. Address: Puzzle 
ditor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
issue in your edition. 






















































































* 1. Main purpose of U. N.: to keep —— 
throughout the world. 

* 5. U. S. delegate to the U. N. 

°10. Former Secretary-General of U. N, 

*12. First meeting place of the U. Nu. 
= Francisco 

14. Exists. 

*16. World Health Organization (abbr.), 

18. Chemicalgsymbol for lutectum, 

19. Very Important Person, 

21. Dirties. 

22. Enthusiastic follower, 

93. Heroic poem 


. Finish. 
3. Melody. 
27. Oceans. 
. Completed. 
. Is seated. 
3. Has five fingers attached to it. 
5. Each (abbr.). 
. Subject of this puzzle, United 
39. 3.1416. 
. Part of a circle. 
U. N. member west of Indo-China, 
Nautical record of a ship's voyage, 
. Tackle. 
. Perish 
Ho Chi ——_, leader 
Nam. 
Beneath 


of North Viet 


. Delegates to the General Assembly 
i _ a new president each year. 
. Spring religious festival. 
2. Two or more young ladies, 


. Overhead railway. 
. Goal. 
. Chemical symbol for cerium. 
. Ordinary seaman (abbr.). 
. Present Secretary-General of the 
U. N.: - Hammarskjold. 
. Guinea (abbr.). 
. Security Council has —___ perma- 
nent members. 
. U. N. member, Nationalist ____. 
Si 25, 1950, U. N. acted to 
defend South Korea. 
. Drinks a little at a time. 
3. Sorrow 
. Aged. 
. Country road. 
. Pastries. 

22. What the “F” 
. Abel’s brother. 
. Loads of 2,000 pounds. 

. Pierce with a pointed weapon. 
. Actor ___. Andrews. 
. U.N.’s predecessor, of Nations. 
2. Buttonlike device used as a fastener. 
” New York City, permanent of 
the U. N. 
. Declaration of Human 
}. Place of public contest. 
. Spring flower. 
caaiipien O82 LOM. 
. Mean, vulgar fellows. 
3. Untruths. 
5. Return (abbr.). 
. Master of Library Science (abbr.). 
. Concerning 
Either ( abbr.) 


stands for in UNICEF. 





Ha sted ie nate 
At U. N. headquarters, Hartford teens 
stand by General Assembly building. 
Secretariat building is in background. 


HE “Soviet delegate” was speak- 

ing: 

“Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Union 
stands for peace and disarmament. 
Aggressive circles in the U. S. crip- 
ple the work of the United Nations. 
I say again that the U.S. Air Force 
dropped gé@m bombs during the 
Korean War.” 

The “Soviet delegate” was a Hart- 
ford, Conn., teen-ager—Robert Roch- 
lin of William Hall High. He didn’t 
mean all he said. He was playing his 
part at last year’s session of the 
Hartford Model U. N. Assembly. 

Other Hartford boys and girls will 
“speak” for U. N. member nations 
this week at the AssemBly’s fourth 
annual session at Hillyer College in 
Hartford. The Hartford Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, an adult discussion 
group, sponsors the assemblies. 

Last month delegates from 21 
Hartford schools visited U. N. head- 
quarters in New York. They inter- 
viewed U. N. delegates to find out 
how their countries stand on world 
swsues., 

Those who represent Russia, for 
example, visited the Soviet Union's 
U. N. Embassy on the corner of Park 
Avenue and 68th Street. There, in a 
conference room decked out with 
huge portraits of Lenin and Stalin, 
the Russians explained their posi- 
tion on topics that will be discussed 
at the real U. N. General Assembly. 

The Russians said they support 


x** 


* 
GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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A TEEN-AGE U.N. 


world disarmament. If that’s so, stu- 
dents from William Hall High want- 
ed to know, “why don’t you agree to 
let U. N. inspection teams check up 
on your country’s atomic produc- 
tion?” The Reds evaded that ques- 
tion with their usual answer: “First 
the Western Allies must agree never 
to use nuclear weapons.” (That 
would give the Reds a big advantage 
over the free world.) 

When the Model Assembly meets 
this week, the delegates will split up 
into committees—just like the real 
U. N. Assembly. The issues that 
come up for debate are thrashed out 
first in committee. The committees 
consider the questions, prepare ma- 
jority and minority reports, and 
select “rapporteurs” (reporters ) who 
will plead for Assembly adoption of 
the reports. 

The half hour before the “plenary” 
Assembly session is a hectic one. 
Delegates ask what other “countries” 
are going to do, and plan their strat- 
egy. Rapporteurs are busy prepar- 
ing material for speeches. 


Bo Rate 
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For this final session, the Hillyer 
College auditorium is decorated 
with U. N. flags and flags of the mem- 
ber countries. Delegates wear arm 
bands to show which country they 
represent. Each delegation has a 
separate table. 

After the debate on the committee 
reports, Assembly clerks take a roll- 
call vote of all the delegations. 

South Africa’s “apartheid” policy 
stirred up the liveliest debate at last 
years session. That country’s dele 
gates claimed the Assembly had no 
business discussing South Africa’s 
internal affairs. This is forbidden by 
the U. N. Charter, they argued. 
When this protest was disregarded, 
the delegation angrily stalked out of 
the Assembly hall. 

Students learn a great deal about 
the U. N. through the Model Assem- 
blies, according to Miss Lillian M. 
Mansfield, the Assembly's adviser 
“They realize that obstruction is easy 
but that the road to harmony and 
peace is a long and difficult one 
which requires much patience.” 


Chinese Nationalist delegate to U. N. (center) explains his views to students 
from Manchester High, Hartford. They will “speak” for China at Model Assembly. 





OLL out the carpet! Dust off the 

crown! Send the royal robes to the 
cleaners! A new tennis queen is on he 
way! Her name? Barbara Breit. 

The 17-year-old senior from North 
Hollywood (Calif.) High can’t miss. 
She’s got the ground strokes, the de- 
termination, and the stick-to-it-iveness 
of a real champion. Once she polishes 
up her net game and gains some more 
tournament experience, she'll lift the 
crown that now rests on Doris Hart’s 
nice head. That is, of course, if Mau- 
réec.. Connolly stays retired. Little Mo 
is still the greatest. But Barbara is the 
queen in the making. 

Barbara practically exploded into the 
limelight only a year ago. At the age 
of 16, she smashed all the country’s 
junior opposition. She then went all 
the way to the finals of the famous 
Pacific Southwest tourney before bow- 
ing to Louise Brough, the country’s 
No. 2 player, in a hard-fought match. 

Before the year was out, Barbara 
had played practically all the great 
women players. And did mighty well, 
too! Thanks to her fine record, she was 
ranked No. 6 in the country. What a 
vear for a 16-year old! 

The princess of 
wears her honors very modestly. A nice 
clean-cut, All-American type girl, she’s 
as sunny as the California weather. In 
fact, she could advertise it. She stands 
5’ 3%”, weighs 123 pounds, and has 
that natural blonde hair, blue-green 
eyes, and pearly white teeth that most 
girls would give their right arms for 

She’s All-American in more ways 
than one. As a student, she’s tops. 
She knocks out those A’s just as easily 
as she swats the fuzz off a tennis ball. 
You'd think a “big shot” like her would 


women’s tennis 


SPORTS 


BREIT HOPE 


scom doing any work around the 
school. After all, she’s been practicing 
several hours a day, six days a week, 
all year ‘round, for the past five years. 
But Barbara has a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility and loyalty. 

She serves her school in two im- 
portant ways. She’s secretary of the 
Student Body and a member of Ma- 
drinas—the highest service organization 
for girls. Andthanks to her A- average, 
she’s a life member in the California 
Scholarship Federation. 

Besides all these activities, Barbara 
still finds time to pursue her three 
hobbies—reading, writing, and playing 
the piano. Movie-wise, she goes for 
June Allyson and Glenn Ford. Glenn 
Miller’s records rate No. | in the music 
department, while math and journalism 
are her favorite school subjects. Her 
big ambition in life is to be the best 
women’s tennis player in the world. 

When I asked her to name the person 
most responsible for her success, she 
told me that many people helped her, 
but three in particular deserved men- 


SHORT 


» As you must know, it’s impossible 
for anybody to see all the great basket- 
ball players every year. Thus, in pick- 
ing an All-American team, you must 
accept hearsay evidence. You go over 
a player’s record, see how it compares 
with others, read what the experts say, 
then—if you're sufficiently impressed— 
put him on your All-American. 

That’s what I did in picking my All- 
American Basketball Team (in my 
March 2 column). Now I'm sorry | 
did. Since then, I’ve had an opportunity 
to see ALL the great players. I saw 
them in the East-West All-Star game 
and in the Globetrotter-All Star series. 
And I now know that | made some 
pretty bad mistakes—w! I'd like to 
correct. 

You might remember that I picked 
a ten-man team. I did it because ] 
thought it was impossible to pick just 
five men. I was wrong. After seeing 
them all, I can positively name the 
five greatest players in America. 

They are Bill Russell (San Fran- 
cisco), Tom Gola (La Salle), Dick 
Ricketts arid Si Green (Duquesne), and 
Maurice Stokes (St. Francis of Penn- 
sylvania). The first four appeared on 
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Perry T. Jones, President of the 
Southern California Tennis Assn., who 
helped with her tournaments and trips 
all the way along; 

Norval Craig, her tennis instructor, 
to whom she still goes for lessons and 
tips; and 

Mercer Beasley, one of the world’s 
most famous tennis coaches, who 
helped her with wise advice on her trips 
east. 

“And please don’t forget my par- 
ents,” Barbara added. “They’ve been 
behind me all the way. Without their 
pushing, prodding, nagging, hammer- 
ing, and pounding, I never would have 
made it.” 

One of the things that Barbara likes 
most about tennis is that it has en- 
abled her to see something of the 
world. “I’ve already made several won- 
derful trips—two to the @ast Coast and 
one to Mexico. And Im now going 
away for three weeks for tournaments 
in Miami Beach, Puerto Rico, and 
Havana. I’m a very lucky girl.” 

Pomono or Occidental will be the 
lucky college to get this “lucky” girl. 


SHOT 


my original team. Stokes was an honor- 
able mentign. But he definitely belongs 
in the top five. 

Three of the other fellows on my 
top-ten team probably don’t belong 
there. They are Don Schlundt (In- 
diana), Cleo Littleton (Wichita), and 
Dick Hemric (Wake Forest). While 
they're fine ball players, they don’t rate 
with the others. You could tell this by 
seeing them in action with and against 
the stars from all over the country. 

After seeing Dick Garmaker for the 
first time, I’m not sure he’s a better 
player than his less famous teammate, 
Chuck Mencel. I think Chuck can do 
more things than Dick, and I have a 
hunch he’s going to make a better pro. 

Incidentally, the East All-Star team 
this year was the greatest college club 
I've ever seen. It was made up of 
Ricketts, Gola, Stokes, Ed Conlin 
(Fordham), and Walt Devlin. (George 
Washington). They simply murdered 
the West All-Stars. 

Next year, of course, it may be dif- 
ferent. The West will then have Bil 
Russell, and what a big difference he 
can make in a team! 

—HerMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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TRAINING WITH TV ... just one of the many modern techniques THE MARCH OF SCIENCE continues in the Army. Trainees 
today’s Army uses for both information and education. in medicine learn with the finest laboratory equipment. 


ou ‘oer CAREERS 


COURSE...whether 

it’s surveying or .- 

eam (, BEGIN AT GRADUATION 
you're sure with . A 

Army training! eS 


High School Seniors plan for swift progress 
with practical career training in the Army 


Here is your opportunity to train for the career you’re 
wishing for—and to earn while you learn! Over 100 
U.S. Army courses are offering young men and women 
the world’s finest technical training—but you must be 
a high school graduate to qualify. So complete your 
schooling, then sign up for.the training of your choice. 
This is your chance to build an interesting, well- 
paying career in practically any field you wish— 
from automotive mechanics to X-Ray technology. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Write in for full details. 
Talk things over with _your parents and your teachers. 
U. S. Army Technical Schools have opened the door 
to suecess for many young men and women. They can 
do the same for you! 


For a FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
MECHANICS OF ALL KINDS on Army Courses, fill out this coupon today! 
are taught in the Army. 
Soldiers learn to repair 
everything from 
typewriters to diesels. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL et 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN 


Mr. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH... 
a must in the Army, « 
which means valuable 
courses in every field 
of communications. 
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ENTER NOW! THE MOST EXCITING CONTEST IN HISTORY 


TO CELEBRATE 3O YEARS OF AIRLINE iio ‘a 
~~ *« : ae ees 
a me + 


WA;‘100000 
COSMIC:CONTEST 


ew ff3 
: i, 
| 


50,000 sov.°50,000 ni 


It's easy! It’s fun! It’s actually two contests in one. You can enter one or both parts... 
win both first prizes for a grand total of $89,000. And you can start right away because 


the entry blank to Part 1 is on the opposite page! 


There’s never been such a contest before! 
Just think what you could do with one of the 
big cash awards! Why you eould pay off the 
mortgage, send the children to college, and still 
have plenty of money left over for travel to all 
those enchanting lands you’ve always dreamed 
of seeing some day. What’s more, you may even 
win the big $50,000 cash prize in 1985 by enter- 
ing Part 2 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest! 

So get busy this minute. Think of all the 
wonderful things you like about traveling by 
airplane, and why TWA is the way to fly. Read 
the tips on how to win both parts of this excit- 
ing contest printed on this page. Then fill in 
the official entry blank for Part 1 in this adver- 
tisement and mail it promptly. In a few days, 
you'll receive your official entry blank for Part 
2, and another chance to win even more money! 


DP BAN FRANCISCO — W YOPR 
| OAKLAND —_ x Putt aes 1% 
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30 CHANCES TO 
WIN RIGHT NOW! 


Ist PRIZE . $30,000 
2nd PRIZE . 5,000 
3rd & 4th PRIZES . 2,000 
5th through 10th PRIZES . . 1,000 


Tith through 30th PRIZES. . 250 


$50,000 


Here's al] you do. Just complete the 
following statement in 30 additional 


words or less: ‘Flying is the way to 


travel, and TWA is the way to fly 


because eel 
Winners will be enneuneed on or be- 
fore September 30, 1955! 


$50,000 IN CASH! 


To be awarded 30 years 
from now in 1985! 


Here’s how to enter Part 2 of 
TWA’'s Cosmic Contest. When 
you send us your entry for Part 
1, we will send you a special 
entry for Part 2. On this form 
write in 200 words or less what 
you think commercial air travel 
will be like thirty years from 
now! Your entry will be micro- 
filmed and sealed in a special 
vault at TWA’s new mainte- 
nance base in Kansas City, Mo. 
Then, in 1985, a selected board 
of judges will examine the 
entries and pick the winner. 











TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Simply think of all the many reasons why you'd like to travel by 
world-proved TWA. You'll find it easy to list advantages, such as 
speed, comfort, dependability, convenience, ideal schedules, world- 
wide routes. And to help you, here are just a few things you might 
say about TWA’s many contributions to air travel: 

TWA has put a two-week vacation in Europe within reach of mil- 
lions more Americans by pioneering low-cost Sky Tourist service and 
developing a simple “Time Payment Plan” for travel anywhere. 

Through its active support of the American creed of free enter- 
prise and competition, more people than ever are now able to enjoy 
all the advantages of air travel. 

TWA's voluntary assistance to countries of the free world in help- 
ing to organize their own efficient airlines has helped promote friend- 
ship between the U. S. and other nations. 


TWA’s swift, dependable service between 80 key cities on 4 con- 


tinents has stimulated world trade and friendship. 

TWA's leadership in efficient, economical operation has shown the 
way toward elimination of costly government subsidies with great 
savings to taxpayers. 

TWA’'s leadership in mechanical and technical advances, its great 
fleet of Constellation aircraft and its skilled, courteous personnel 
have set new standards of speed, comfort and dependability in air 


travel. 
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TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Here’s what some people think air travel will be like in 1985! 

It’s so much fun to imagine what flying will be like in 1985. Just 
read these answers. See how easy it is to predict things to come. 
Then write your own predictions on the official entry blank TWA 
will send you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 

For example, a housewife may write: “In 1985, I think aviation 
will be like this: It will be possible to fly all the way from Los Angeles 
to London without stopping. It will take just 6 hours, and you'll fly 
in an airplane that looks like a flying saucer, with no wings or tail 
and a huge cabin that is divided into many private staterooms. There 
will be no runways at airports because these planes will take off 
straight up and land like helicopters. The average speed of these 
planes will be about 1000 miles an hour. They'll fly about 30 miles 
up in the stratosphere. These planes will use atomic power that will 
last indefinitely, and their engines will be made of materials that last 
for years and years without attention.” 

A businessman might say: “In 1985, I think commercial aviation 
will be like this: Planes will be powered by rockets using a new type 
of fuel. They will fly at altitudes of 50 to 100 miles above the earth 
at a speed of 2000 miles per hour. Because of this speed, special 
watches will be designed so passengers can keep up with the rapid 
change in time zones. These space planes will take off straight up in 
the air. They will land the same way, using a special device that 
counteracts the gravity pull of the earth. They will have a range of 
25,000 miles, so they can fly non-stop anywhere in the world. These 
planes will carry as many as 500 passengers and will feature com- 
plete restaurant service, a movie theatre, soda fountain and a cock- 


tail lounge. 


OFFICIAL RULES FOR 


PECL ES 


TWA’s Cosmic CONTEST 





* * 





1. TWA’s C ic C ists of 
two parts. You may enter either one or 
both parts. Entries for both parts of the 
contest must be postmarked on or before 
July 31, 1955, and received not later than 
August 31, 1955. To enter Part 1, simply 
complete this statement in 30 additional 
words or less, ‘‘F lying is the way to travel, 
and TWA is the way to fly because. . ."" 
To enter Part 2, state in 200 words or less 
what you think commercial air travel will 
be like thirty years from now (1985). A 
sketch of the type of aircraft used then 
may also be submitted, but the complete 
entry must be held to space provided in 
the official entry blank. 


2. You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but in each case an official entry 
blank must be used. An official entry blank 
for Part 1 is printed in this advertisement. 
Entry blanks for Part 2 will be mailed .to 
you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 
Additional entry blanks for both Part 1 
and Part 2 may be obtained at TWA ticket 
offices, on board TWA planes and in most 
authorized travel agencies; or by writing 
to TWA, P. O. Box 85, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 


3. Contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Advertising Distributors of 
America, Inc., TWA or its advertising 


4. Prizes listed on entry blank and in 
this advertisement will be awarded on the 
basis of sincerity, aptness and originality. 
Literary skill is of secondary importance. 
Neatness will count. Entries to Part I 
will be judged by Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc. Winners will be an- 
nounced on or before September 30, 1955, 
and names of winners may be obtained by 
written request to the address above, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Entries to Part 2 will be microfilmed 
and stored in a vault in Kansas City, Mo. 
The chief executive officer of TWA will 
name the independent judges of Part 2 on 
or before January 1, 1985, and the winner 
will be announced before July 1, 1985. In 
the event the contestant submitting the 
winning entry to Part 2 is not living on 
the date the winning entry is announced, 
the prize money to Part 2 will be paid to 
the person authorized by the last will and 
testament of that contestant or otherwise 
authorized in law to receive such payment, 
or to the legal representative of the estate 
of that contestant. Judges’ decisions are 
final; duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


5. Entries must be the origina! work of 
contestants and submitted in their own 
names. All members of a family may 
enter, but only one prize for Part 1 will be 





agencies and members of their i 
households and families 


Fly the Per eee FL 


ded to a family. Contest is subject to 
* all governmental regulations and causes 
and conditions beyond TWA's control. 
All entries become the property of TWA, 
and submission of entries to one or both 
parts of the contest gives TWA full rights 
to reproduce, publish and use such entries 
as TWA sees fit at any time. 


vy TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK PART 1 


TWA’‘s COSMIC CONTEST 
$50,000 IN CASH AWARDS NOW! 
TWA's Cosmic Contest 


P. O. Box 85 
New York 46, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dear Sirs: Here is my completed entsy blank 
for Part 1 of TWA's Cosmic Contest. I under- 
stand you will send me an official entry blank 
for Part 2 when you receive this entry. 


Flying is the way to travel, and 
TWA is the way to fly because: 


(Complete in 30 additional words or less) 
































Name 


Address 








City State 





Country 
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RIOCIN 


BLOTS OUT 
BLEMISHES 


Y INSTANTLY! 











THURSDAY P.M. 





Blots out embarrassing 
blemishes instantly! Blends 








} 
with your skin best of all! | 
} 








Dries up hickies quicker! Keeps 
‘em out of sight, concealing 
better while healing faster! 














FRIDAY P.M. | 








Clears up acne faster! Often 
in 24 hours, your skin can 
meet your date-line! 


Orn the job—or on a date—don'’t let 
unsightly acne rob your confidence, 
now that TRIOCIN can rescue you! 
Hateful eruptions can be concealed 
instantly—can be improved, often in 
24 hours! TRIOCIN relieves over- 
active oil glands and thickening pores 
It, discourages bacteria growth, thus 

reventing further infection. Get 

RIOCIN right away! It’s 3 ways 
better! A $1.29 tube can save a lot 
of heartbreak! 

Also use TRIOCIN Blue Foam 
first, the mildest bubble-foam designed 
for cleansing sensitive skins. 89¢. Both 
products available at druggists 


improves acne... 
OFTEN IN 


2a hourslL 
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Know Your World 


Workbook for U. N. Unit 


1. READ THE CARTOON 


Fill in the blank or underline correct 
choice. 


1. The standing figure represents the 
law-making body of what nation? 





of sandbags and 
that he is try- 
take a neutral 
ot 


2., 3., 4. The pile 
the barbed wire indicate 
ing to (assist; prevent 


attitude toward) the admission 


into membership 


in the 


5. In the space below, 
tion for the cartoon. 


write a Cap- 


\ eg ee oa 
neg ea, 
Stampone in the Army Time 





ll. RIGHT OR WRONG 


Write C, if the underlined word or 
phrase makes the sentence correct. 
Substitute the correct answer if under- 
lined word is wrong. 


__1. This year is the U. N.’s fitth birth- 
day. 
2. U. N. headquarters are in New 
York City. 
3. There are 60 member nations in 
the U.N. 

. Italy is one of the Big Five na- 
tions of the U. N 

. Power to take action against ag- 
gressor nations rests with the 
Secretary General of the U. N. 

3. In the General Assembly the large 
nations have two votes. 

. The right of any one of the Big 
Five to block a Security Council 
action is called the veto. 

. Britain has been the most fre- 
quent user of the veto power in 
the U. N. 

. The world peace organization 
set up after World War I was the 
Organization of American States. 








_10. Japan is not a member of the 


U. N. today. 


tll. U. N. RECORD 


Write the letter of the correct choice 

in the space. 

__l. U. N. troops were used to stop 
an aggressor in: (a) Indo-China; 
(b) Greece; (c) Korea, 

__2. The U. N. is try 


ing to settle a 
dispute betwee b countries 


and: (a) India; (b) Israel; (c) 
Russia. 

3. Which is correct? (a) Russia re- 
jected the U. N. plan to control 
atomic energy; (b) the U. N. 
controls world production of 
atomic energy; (c) no A-bomb 
can be used without U. N. ap- 
proval. 

. Which country became an inde- 
pendent republic with the help of 
U.N. action? (a) Malaya; (b) 
Indonesia; (c) Tunisia. 


IV. U. N. AGENCIES 


Match each item in Group B with 
the U. N. agency mentioned in Group 
A. 

Group A 
__a. FAO 
__b. UNICEF 
ait. TD 
Group B 
1. provides clothing and medical care 
for needy children. 
2. helps improve world health condi 
tions. 
3. helps improve farm production. 


V. THINKING CAP ON 


On a separate sheet of paper, write 
a paragraph on this topic: “How the 
U. N. can be improved to become a 
better world organization.” 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 4 for each of the 
first four items in Question I, 6 for 
each item in Question II, 4 for each 
item in Question IIT and IV. Total 100. 





i i“i“Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“iA RUN FOR COVER. (Paramount. 
Produced by William Pine and Wil- 
liam Thomas. Directed by Nicholas 
Ray.) 

Tough old Jimmy Cagney is back, 
this time in a colorful Western. Jimmy 
is appointed sheriff of a small town 
that badly needs both a square shooter 
and a fast shooter. He fills the bill on 
both counts, but makes the mistake of 
taking on John Derek as his deputy. 
Although Jimmy has befriended the 
boy, Derek is filled with hate and sec- 
retly belongs to the infamous Gentry 
gang. 

The final showdown is photographed 
against ancient Aztec pueblos in the 
New Mexican desert, a setting that is 
both novel and picturesque. Vivica 
Lindfors is the girlkein the case, and 
the large supporting cast is consist- 
ently good. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i" 'Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
MiFair. Save your money. 


Drama: “///Marty. ““H/The 
Long Gray Line. ~““/20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. “s##Romeo and Juliet. 
“iY Bad Day at Black Rock. veer 
Animal Farm. ““@“/The Caine Mutiny. 
“Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“iiThe Country Girl. ~<A Star 
Is Born. @/@“/On the Waterfront. 
“vvHigh and Dry. “The Bridges 
it Toko-Ri. “Blackboard Jungle. 
“we Captain Lightfoot. “M/“Vera 
Cruz. “MM Underwater. “MM The 
Racers. “#1Chief Crazy Horse. hv 
The Detective. “Six Bridges to Cross. 
“The Far Country. “Long John 
Silver. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“iiSabrina. “MMM Hobson’s Choice. 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “~The Glass Slipper. 
“i Deep in My Heart. ~“/M//Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. “~“™“So 
This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “““/The Vanishing 
Prairie. M~MVictory at Sea. 








Improved with Age 


Writer: “Here’s the manuscript I of- 
fered you last year.” 

Editor: “What's the idea bringing 
this thing back when I rejected it last 
year?” 

Writer: “Well, you’ve had a year’s 
experience since then.” 








Statve honoring Marine Corps—latest memorial in the Washington oreo. 


You’ll never forget your trip to Washington! The sights 
are truly inspiring, and you'll thrill to the moving 
drama of a great democracy at work. Stand before its 
hallowed shrines, visit its public buildings, or attend 

a session of Congress. These contacts with our nation’s 
capital will capture your imagination . . . and your 
heart. Why not plan now to visit Washington? And 
when you go, travel the pleasant, comfortable way 

... by Baltimore & Ohio. You'll enjoy B&O’s 
old-fashior.ed courtesy, modern trains and finer food! 


TOURS and SPECIAL FARES 


Talk with a B&O representative; your local railroad or travel agent— 
or write to us for information on Washington sightseeing tours and 
savings on round-trip fores. Special rates for organized groups. 
Make your plans now! = 


= in & = 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dépt. AA 
Baltimore |, Md 


FREE! 
52-PAGE PICTORIAL 
GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


Please send me, without charge, o 


“Pictorial Washington Travel Guide" 


Nome 
Where to go! What to see 
it's all in this descriptive book 
60 illustrotions; street mop. 
Handy pocket size 


Address 


City 
l Hf you wont Information on a trip*to Washington, check here 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 





IF YOU have questions about improv- 
ing your health and appearance, send 
them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. I've heard that tar is good to 
whiten teeth. Is that true? 


A. We've never heard of a dentist’s 
recommending tar for that purpose. 
Brushing your teeth after each meal, or 
at least twice a day, with a good, 
pleasant-tasting dentifrice, will keep 
them clean and white as nature meant 
them to be. 


Q. When is the right time to eat 
your salad—before, during, or after a 
regular meal? 





A. Provided you eat your salad, it 
doesn’t matter when. However, many 
people fill up on other foods, and then 
have very little appetite left for the 
salad. If this happens to you, it’s a good 
idea to have your salad on the table 
when the meal starts. Eat it first, or 
with the main dish of your meal. 


Q. I get cramps in my legs when I 
change back to low heels after wearing 
high heels. What will relieve them? 


A. Here’s a simple remedy foot doc- 
tors suggest. Sit on the edge of your 
bed, shoes off. Stretch your legs for- 
ward, then flex your feet up and down 
as far as they will go each way. You'll 
feel the pull on the calf muscles as they 
stretch back to normal again. Help your 
feet stay comfortable by wearing mid- 
height rather than very high heels for 
special occasions. 





Now break the painful grip of 


MUSCLE 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 








CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
- +. PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles 
stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 
fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
— in a special vanishing cream base. 





So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39¢ and 69%. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 








Little Lesson in Proteins. . . . Every- 
one knows that there are two chief 
sources of protein. The animal sources 
include meat, fish, milk, eggs, and 
cheese; the vegetable sources include 
cereals, dried legumes (peas, beans, 
lentils), nuts, and peanut butter. Animal 
proteins are called “complete” because 
they contain all the building blocks 
(aminos) for good growth. Vegetable 
proteins are “incomplete”; some of the 
essential aminos are lacking. Therefore, 
it’s important to supplement vegetable 
foods with protein from an animal 
source. To be on the safe side, always 
include a protein from an animal source 
in every meal. An easy way to do it is 
to drink a glass of milk for breakfast. 
lunch, and dinner. 


Teen-age Tummy? .. . Flatten that 
bulge these two easy ways. First, cor- 
rect your posture. Sometimes all you 
need to improve your figure is to stand 
erect, with your shoulders back and 
your stomach tucked in. But if posture 
correction alone doesn’t do the trick, try 
this simple exercise. 

Lie on your back, legs together, arms 
at your sides. At count one, raise both 
legs straight inéeethe air. Keep toes 
pointed and knees straight. At count 
two, lower legs slowly to floor. Repeat 
five times the first day, and increase the 
number of times daily until you do the 
exercise twenty times., Results practi- 
cally guaranteed. 


. ° ° 


One at a Time, Please. . . . It’s nose- 
blowing we're talking about. Since you 
blow your nose every day, you probably 
never give a second thought to how 
you do it. But there is a right way. 
Blow from one nostril at a time, keep- 
ing the other closed with your finger. 
Blowing both sides at once, especially 
when you have a cold, may force 
phlegm into the tube that connects the 
mouth and ear. Tissues, by the way, are 
much’ better than handkerchiefs for 
nose blowing. They can be discarded 
after each use. Always blow your nose 
after doing dusty work, like sweeping 
or dumping ashes. 





Mind Over Matter. . . . Here’s a sim- 
ple mental trick to help you stand and 
walk straight. Imagine a piece of cord 
is hanging from the center of your head 
down your back to your heels. If the 
imaginary line hangs straight, your pos- 
ture’s pretty sure to be good. 





Gay Head 


Q. If you are having a party and the 
hour is growing late, how can you in- 
form your guests that it’s time to leave? 


A. Usually, guests can sense when 
their time is up. If you serve late re- 
freshments as a climax to your party, 
they'll probably take the cue and leave 
shortly after the ice cream is polished 
ff. 

However, if your parties have a 
reputation for being so much fun that 
nobody remembers to go home, a little 
idvance strategy is necessary. You 
might state the curfew hours when you 
issue the invitations. Just toss out the 
nformation that the party’s from 7:30 
to 10:30. 

Should this hint slip their minds, get 
your friends to aid in heading the 
stampede homeward. Slip the word to 
Margie ahead of time. Tell her your 
lad only approves of parties which 
break up at 10:30. Comes the hour, 
ou can count on Margie to announce 
that it’s time she was going home. 
That should start the crowd homeward- 


bound, too. 


QO. How should you act at a party 
when you're asked to do something and 


you don’t want to do it because you're 
shy? 

A. You can’t go to many parties with- 
out coming up against a game that re- 
quires a stunt or a forfeit. Such stunts 
are usually designed to make you look 
as silly as possible. Right? And what- 
ever makes you look silly, the gang 
thinks is funny. Right? 

All right. You shouldn't accept an 
invitation unless you're going to rise 
to the spirit of the occasion. 

Step in and take your part. When 
you're asked to crow like a rooster, 
the easiest way out is to crow like a 
rooster. The gang wants to hear you 
crow. They don’t care how well you 
do it—in fact, the worse you are, the 
more fun you'll provide. And everybody 


will laugh with you for being a good | | 


sport. 

The sure way to call attention to 
yourself is to balk, blush, and stammer 
that you'd “rather not.” That em- 
barrasses everybody and puts a damper 
on the party. 

It’s good* for anyone to be able to 
laugh at himself, It’s good for a fellow 
to find himself in a spot where he 
doesn’t look so sharp, and has to carry 





Whose Money? 

“Hi, Shirley!” Sue called from her 
front yard. “Are you asking Jim on the 
hayride tomorrow night?” 

Shirley shook her head. “I’m not even 
going on the hayride,” she confessed 
“I don’t have a cent — I 
couldn’t pay my own way, much less 
Jim’s.” Then she brightened. “I know 
what I can do! Dad gave me some 
money to buy him a birthday gift for 
Mom. But her birthday isn’t until next 
Thursday, and by that time Ill have 
my allowance. I can go ahead and use 
Dad’s money for the hayride. And he 
von't even have to know!” 

+ 7 a 


unhappily. 


1. Was Shirley stealing? How would 


you answer her if she said: “After all, 
the money is all in the family. The gift 
money and my allowance come out of 


the same pocket. What’s wrong with | 


using one instead of the other?” Sup- 
pose Shirley had to use next week’s 
allowance for something else — and 
Mom’s birthday arrived with no gift 
from Dad. What should she do then? 
What do you think Dad would say? 
How else might she have solved the 


problem of getting money for the hay- | 


ride? Or should she have given up the 
idea of going? What would you have 
done? 

2. Suppose you were treasurer of a 
club. Would you have a right to “bor- 
row” from its funds to buy something 
you needed? Would it be all right if you 
“borrowed” just a small sum? If you 
paid it right back? If you didn’t get 
caught? What would you say if the 
club suddenly decided to use that 
money for some project? What opinion 
do you think the clib members would 
have of you? 


on through spirit alone. Sooner or later, 
you'll find yourself in an awkward sit- 
uation outside a party—where poise is 
important. Make sure your poise is 
ready to go into action. 


Q. Is it O.K. to ask a girl to dance 
if she’s talking with other girls? 

A. Of course. However, if Sally's 
talking with only one girl, why not 
round up one of your buddies to invite 
the second girl to dance before you 
approach Sally? No girl likes to be left 
standing alone on the sidelines of a 
dance floor. Although you’re not re 
quired to rescue every stranded female 
in sight, you shouldn't create an awk 
ward situation. 








top name in tennis 


IMPERIAL 


Frames by 
DAVIS 


“a ey 


Gut Strings by 


VICTOR | 








VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Ave., Chicago 32, lil. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and 
Industrial Design 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Master of 














HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Mest 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 





Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun-Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar... 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They're good for you! 


. ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 





If You Want to Teach 
Young Children 


Choose 


Mills College of Education 


e 4-year college program com- 
bining liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 

B.S. Degree in Education. 
Prepares for teaching nursery 
school, kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. 

Mills graduates are among the 
most sought-after teachers in 
the country. 


Write Director of 


Mills College of Education, Dept. R 
66 Fifth Avenue * New York 11, N. Y. 


teesreregegreereegerees 
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Amend the Charter? 


(Continued from page 12) 


ELIMINATE THE VETO? 

| This might help the Security Coun- 
| cil settle disputes. 

| But Russia would surely veto any 
| effort to strip her of the veto. Maybe 
| the U. S. would, too. We may need the 
| veto ourselves some day. Suppose, for 
instance, that anti-American countries 
some day controlled the Security Coun- 
cil. Suppose they decided that U. S. 
military bases in the Pacific or the Mid- 
dle East are a threat to peace. Would 
we get out of our bases on the U. N.’s 
say-soP 


OPEN THE U. N. TO EVERYBODY? 


More than a dozen countries, includ- 
ing several U. S. allies (Italy, Japan, 
Portugal) want to join the U. N. but 
have been kept out by the Russian veto. 
Four Communist countries in Eastern 
Europe have applied to join, but failed 
to get the necessary majority vote in 
the Security Council. 

Red China also wants U. N. mem- 
bership. We have threatened to use 
our veto to keep her out, if necessary. 
Many Asian countries think China 
| would become peaceful, once she is a 
| U. N. member. Would it help the cause 
of peace to let all countries into the 
U. N.? Should the Big Five veto be 





barred in voting on admission of new 
member nations? 


MORE POWER TO THE ASSEMBLY? 


In 1950 the General Assembly 
passed a U. S.-sponsored “Uniting for 
Peace Resolution” (see page 9). This 
gave the Assembly power to call U. N. 
members into action against an aggres- 
sor if the Security Council did not act. 
Some countries want to strengthen the 
Assembly still further. 


What kind of a U. N. do Americans 
want? Eight Senators toured the coun- 
try last year asking Americans that 
question. This is what the Senators re- 
ported as the opinion of people they 
interviewed: 

1. The U. S. should stay in the Unit- 
ed Nations. Despite its failures, it is still 
the best hope for peace. And the U. N. 
has never adopted a major item that 
was opposed by our Government. 

2. The U. S. and its Allies should 
not try to kick Communist countries 
out of the U. N. The U. N. has helped 
to check Russia’s ambitions. And it is a 
place where differences can be argued 
out. It is better to “shout than to shoot.” 


What changes do YOU think should 
be made in the U. N. Charter? Write 
your ideas to “Say What You Please.” 





Zi SAY WHAT: 
* YoU PLEASE / 


and that’s what we mean! We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We all enjoy your World Week 
articles at Scotch Plains Junior High. 
You're certainly helping to fight com- 
munism with your articles on POW’s, 
“How Russia Runs World Commun- 
ism,” and others. I think those sub- 
jects should impress teen-agers all over 
| the country and make them realize how 
lucky they are to live in the U.S. 

Irene Kangas 


Scotch Plains (N. J.) Jr. High 





Dear Editor: 
Since our class started to get World 
Week our teacher has given us all of 
| the tests you have had. We enjoy the 
news and the jokes. The crossword puz- 
zles are great. Keep up the good work. 
James Fields 
Leeds Jr. H. 8., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Words at Work 


“good offices” (p. 11)—During an 
international quarrel, a neutral country 
or body may offer its “good offices” 
to help settle the dispute. This means 
that the neutral group offers to do what- 
ever the disputing nations will permit 
toward making peace, such as taking 
messages between the two sides, arrang- 
ing conferences, or suggesting possible 
ways of settlement. 

meteorological (p. 11)—Pertaining to 
the study of the earth’s atmosphere. 

stymie (p. 9)—As a verb, to block. 
The word comes from a golf term. A 
stymie (noun) occurs on the putting 
green when one player's ball lies on a 
line between another player’s ball and 
the hole. 


Say It Right! 


The foreign language words for “United 
Nations,” given on page 9, are pronounced 
about like this: 

Nations Unies (French)—nia sydns a né. 

Lien Ho Kuo (Romanized version of the 
Chinese ideographs)—lyén hd kwé (lien 
has the idea of “unite,” ho of “combine,” 
and kuo of “nation” ). 

Russian form—6 byé dé nydu 
ni tsé yé. 

Naciones Unidas (Spanish) nia sé 6 nés 
50 né das. 


ni yé 





Caught! 
“Did you know Chet was kicked 
out of school?” 
Fi: “No! What for?” 
Hi: “He was caught counting his ribs 


. . ” 
during a biology exam. 
Terrace Tribune, Nott Terrace H. 8., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Still Life 


Ken Murray was seated next to a 
young woman at the start of a plane 
trip East recently and soon realized 
from her behavior it was her initial 
trip by air. 

Excitedly the girl tried out the but- 
tons and ventilators and poked into the 
various pockets on the seats. Finally, 
her curiosity abated, she sat back and 
looked out the window. 

“Goodness,” she said, turning to 
Murray. “Look at all those people down 
They look just like ants!” 
ants,” came Ken’s la- 

“We're still on the 


there. 
“They are 
conic answer. 


gre yund!” 
American Weekly 


Rescue 


Student: “I saved my father’s life last 
wee k.” 

Coed: *Ooooh—tell me about it.” 

Student: “I walked up to him and 
‘Pop, what would you do if I gave 
a twenty-dollar bill?’ and he an- 
swered, ‘I'd drop dead,’ so I didn’t give 
it to him.” 


said, 
you 


The Real MeCoy 


He Asked for It! 


A motorist, driving through Boston, 
asked one of the natives: “My good 
man, could you tell me where I might 
stop at?” 

“I would advise,” 
coldly, “stopping just before the ‘at. 


said the native 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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Why So Early? 


The new farm hand was awakened 
at 4 a.m. by the farmer who announced 
that they were going to cut oats. 

“Are they wild oats?” 

“No, why? 
“Then why do you have to sneak up 


on them in the dark?” 
Future Farmer 


Personal Service 


A motorist, waiting for a work order 
to be written out, watched a mechanic 
change the oil of a car without spilling 
a drop, check radiator and battery, 
lower hood and carefully lock it, wash 
windshield, remove all greasy finger 
prints from body, wipe his hands on a 
piece of waste and place a clean cloth 
on the upholstery, shift silently and 
drive slowly out into the street for a 
complete road test. 

“There’s a real mechanic!” exclaimed 
the motorist. “I'd like for him to work 
on my car.” 

“Don't be silly,” replied the shop 


foreman. “That's his car.” 
Phoenix Flame 


Speed Writing 
Hi: “Why do you pant when you 
read your girl's letters?” 


Fi: “Because she writes so fast.” 
Belvoir Castle 


Budget Session 


A story treasured by Washington 
newspaper correspondents concerns a 
press conference called to explain the 
annual budget. In the exceedingly com- 
plicated exposition offered by the 
Treasury experts, there developed a 
discrepancy of about fifteen billion dol- 
lars between two tables. 

Investigation revealed that some 
fourteen billion dollars of the dis- 
crepancy could be accounted for by 
the fact that two different comparisons 
had been employed. This failed to 
satisfy one inquisitive reporter who 
demanded, “But what about the other 
billion dollars?” 

“My goodness!” retorted one of the 
budget experts in injured tones. “What 
do you want us to do—explain it down 


to the last penny?” 
Quote 


Ha! 


Hi: “I guess girls don’t like jokes.” 
Fi: “Why?” 


Hi: “I asked a girl for a date and she | 


said: ‘Don’t make me laugh.’” 


Executive - 

banker was visiting the 
he said, nodding to 
“that’s the 


The city 
farm. “I suppose,” 
a figure in the farmyard, 
hired man.” 

“No,” replied the farmer, 
first vice-president in charge of cows.” 





“that’s the | 
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Hook slide! Blocked plate! Action like 
— — for practiced ski plus proper 
comport the kind you get Soak a 
e Supporter. 
The Bike cup supporter 
worn by the catcher and 
the —_ firm supporter 
worn the runner both 
give safe protection—the 
kind you need. There’s a 
Bike Support for your 
sport... More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other 
brand! 


BIKE 
ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
. photos of every grip 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you can master ten 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE «& 
RUBBER CORP. Dept 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 5! 
Buffalo 5, New York 
Rush me your FREI 
How to play Winning Tennis 
Richards. 


WU’ ritten by 
Vinnie Richards 


Dunlop Tennis Book, 
by Vinnie 


pay st DUNLOP 
I Ga POS)! LIET fli, 


TENNIS BALLS 
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. L PEN 


NEW SNORKE 


OG 
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How many times have you filled your pen, then * Press the plunger, twist the top— 


filled it again “just to be sure’? Plenty, no doubt. , a P 
Your SNORKEL Pen drinks every drop. 


Full-filling is just one thing you don’t have to worry 
about with a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. Just can’t miss 


with that magic tube that drinks in the ink and it fills tank full the very first try 


its one-stroke filling action. 


ential 


No need to pump or prime or pry 


You'll look forward to writing, too, because 
Sheaffer’s easy-gliding points are fitted to your 
handwriting style. There’s no drag, no 
hesitation. Nothing but smooth, carefree 


writing pleasure and pride. 


Try one at your dealer’s. A genuine 
Sheaffer Pen is one of the better 


things you deserve and can afford. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. 
Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 


SHEAFFER'S 


WHITE oot OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students - 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY 


1 


8 


1 
i 


T 


7 
i 


7:15 p.m. 


4 


se) 


1 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 


All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


APRIL 20 


1:15 a.m. (ABC) Paging the New: Dram- 
atized digests of new books. “The Rich- 
est Man in Babylon,” by George S. 
Clason, is this week’s subject. Daily. 

Disneyland: A re- 
peat of the Fantasyland —o show- 
ing the development of nald Duck 
through a 23-year cartoon career. Next 
week: “Davy Crockett Goes to Con- 
gress.” 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: Premiere 
of a series dramatizing true stories of 
private citizens who act to help their 
fellow men. Emphasis will be on indi- 
viduals who have gone beyond the call 
of everyday g citizenship. Allyn 
Edwards will be host-narrator. 

(CBS) 21st Precinct: “The Doctor” 
deals with parental conficts and their 
effect on children. The drama inci- 
dentally reveals the painstaking proce- 
dures set in motion when a “lost child 
report” reaches the police organiza- 
tion of a metropolitan city. Everett 
Sloane stars 
0:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Big Town: This 
series departs from its usual format to 
present a special drama dealing with 
the over-45 employment problem. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell will be seen 
in a ae filmed interview at the 
conclusion of the story. 


HURSDAY APRIL 21 


1:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s pro- 
gram originates from the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., and at 
Bethesda Hospital in Bethesda, Md. 
(MBS) Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain: Premiere of a weekly series on 
the work of Radio Free Europe to com- 
bat Communist propaganda. One of its 
egular features will take up the cur- 
ent Communist line, item by item, and 
efaute Red claims. Material for the 
eries will be provided by the Crusade 
for Freedom. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Paul Doug- 
las stars in an unusual tale of a doctor 
who faces personal disgrace if he saves 
a man from blindness. The setting of 
“Flight 951” is on board a transatlantic 
plane. 

00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Giants’ Stair” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Strange events occur when a sheriff 
tries to convince a farmer’s wife that 
mae wniesing husband has been mur- 

erec 

(ABC) Special broadcast on the pres- 
entation of the Philip Murray Award 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Included 
will be a brief talk by Walter Reuther. 

30. pm. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: 
“Thunder Rock,” by Robert Ardrey, is 
an adaptation of the play and film of 
the same name. The story, a fantasy, 
concerns a disillusioned young idealist 
who withdraws to a remote lighthouse. 
An old ship’s log intrigues him. He is 
persuaded to return to reality and to 
fight for his principles by the people in 
the log who are temporarily brought 
back to life as he-reads about them. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“With All My Heart” tells the story of 
a schoolteacher with a serious inferi- 
ority complex. Ida Lupino is featured. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theater: An outlaw 
unexpectedly returns to his home town 
which has reformed in his absence and 
has become a peaceful community. 
“Saturday Mourn” stars Marilyn Max- 
well, Wallace Ford and John Bromfield. 

0:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“An Act of Murder” is a drama on the 
theme of euthanasia. 


FRIDAY 


APRIL 22 


8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 


Drama-documentaries on the health 
and welfare programs of the nation’s 
industries. Note new day and time. 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 


9:30 p.m. (AB 


SATURDAY 


Don Taylor stars in a light comedy 
about a bank teller and a mysterious 
shortage of $5,000. 
) Notes and Notations: A 
new series which attempts to describe 
the growth and changes in American 
life since World War II. Music and 
commentary are used to illustrate the 
“cultural revolution” which has taken 
= in this country during the past 
n years. Milton Cross is the commen- 
tator. Produced by Sherman Dryer. 
(ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Schemer” 
is a drama about a spoiled 17-year-old 
boy who interferes with his widowed 
mother’s romance. 


APRIL 23 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 


Herbert, as Mr. Wizard, discusses and 
demonstrates science experiments. To- 
ae title: “Hidden Oxygen.” 

NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: New farm building construction 
is featured today. 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 


SUNDAY 
9: 


chestra: Charles Munch conducts the 
orchestra in a full-hour concert. 


APRIL 24 


15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 
day’s juvenile book is “McGonigle’s 
Lake” by Rutherford Montgomery. The 
author of this book about a retired 
prospector will be on the program to 
answer een of boys and girls on 
oe pee . Ruth Harshaw is moderator. 
( i i & 

at 9:30 a.m.) 


the following Sunday 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: A 


2: 


4 


4: 


5: 


6: 
00 p.m. 


= 
‘ 


8: 


700 p.m. 


A discussion of Dante’s “La Vita 
Nuova.” May 8: Jane Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice.” 
rogram 
in honor of Shakespeare’s birthday 
which falls the day before. Planned are 
representative readings from a num- 
ber of his plays as recorded by Lau- 
rence Olivier, Orson Welles, Maurice 
Evans, Judith Anderson, Alec Guinness 
and others. 
30 pm. (CBS-TV) Adventure: The 
camera visits the preparations under 
way at Yucca Flat for the big blast set 
for the 26th. The measures taken to 
rotect the “ghost” city built especially 
or the test will be shown. 
(NBC-TV) Comment: Four 
newsmen discuss their viewpoints on 
current items in the news. 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Final 
program of the series: The Search 
sums up with a review of highlights 
from the year’s best shows. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Sarah Churchill stars as Aimee 
de Rivery in the story of the little- 
known French girl who was forced to 
live in barbaric Turkey after her cap- 
ture in a pirate raid. She was repson- 
sible for bringing Western ideas to 
Turkey in much the same way as Anna 
brought them to the kingdom of Siam. 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Rise of Adolf Hitler.” 
(NBC) Special broadcast on 
the background of the atom bomb re- 
places Biographies in Sound for this 
date only. 
00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A discussion of the question, “Are 
We Becoming a Nation of Conform- 
ists?” is part of the YWCA’s 100th An- 
niversary Celebration 

(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: Discus- 


sion-demonstration of John Wilson's 
“The Burden of Egypt.” (Not seen in 
New York) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “Do It Yourself,” by Jay 
Presson, is a light comedy about a 
oung couple who find that their am- 
itions of “the good life” differ 
markedly. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: George 

Brent stars in “The Magic Hat.” The 
story concerns a widower's problems 
in raising a precocious 9-year-old 
daughter. (Previously announced for 
April 17; postponed to this date.) 

10:00 p.m. perv) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Atom City,” by Al Bren- 
ner, is a drama about an atomic energy 
worker who endangers his life to save 


another. 
(NBC-TV) Loretta young, Show: A 
drama entitled “The Little Teacher.” 


MONDAY APRIL 25 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
A dramatization of a recent article on 
“The Great Armored Car Robbery.” 

8:30 rm. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, 
and Jerome Hines, Met Opera bass, are 
guests for tenight’s simulcast. ; 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Medical 
drama-documentary dealing with the 

. theme of plastic surgery. 

9:30 p.m. ( C-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Tall Dark Man,” by 
Anne Chamberlain, is a psychological 
suspense-drama about a little girl who 
witnesses a murder. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Mr 
Brimmer Did It!” by Kathleen and 
Robert Howard Lindsay is a comedy 
that combines the alleged suicide of 
Mr. Brimmer with a surprise O. Henry 
ending, 


TUESDAY APRIL 26 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Paul Kelly and Erin O’Brien-Moore 
star in “How to Raise a Boy,” a story 
of a childless farm couple who help a 
city orphan to find his place in society 

9.00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theater: 
“Bitter Grapes” tells the story of a mid- 
dle-aged man who falls in love with 
the girl he raised as his foster daughter 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
James Daly and Beatrice Straight star 
in “Tne Roads to Home” by Horton 
Foote. Daly plays the part of an itiner- 
ant oil worker. The story concerns the 
effect that this rootless existence has 
upon him, his wife and their 12-year- 
old son. (Note: On May 10, U. 8. Steel 
Hour will do a live repeat performance 
of “Fearful Decision,” starring Ralph 
Bellamy as the distraught but stub- 
bornly principled father of a kidnapped 
child. The first performance, about a 
year ago, won wide acclaim as an ex- 
ample of superior writing, directing 
and acting.) 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “Fight for 

Tomorrow” is the title of a drama by 


Irving Elman. 
SPECIAL ITEM: A series of broadcasts 
and telecasts covering the preparation 


the actual blast and the after effects 
of the large-scale nuclear explosion at 
Yucca Flat, Nevada, has been planned 
by CBS, NBC, and ABC for April 24, 
25, 26 and 27. NBC-TV and CBS-TV 
will bring viewers two joint telecasts 
on Tuesday, April 26: the actual blast, 
from 8:00 to 8:30 a.m., and a preview of 
last-minute arrangements in the target 
area from 7:15 to 7:20 a.m. The bomb, 
or “open shot,” is scheduled for detona- 
tion at 8:20 a.m. Exact times of other 
telecasts and broadcasts have not yet 
been scheduled 


National Radio and TV programs by representctives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 


\ 





$1,000 in Awards 


FOR THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS ON 
THIS TOPIC 


“How I Teach During the First Week of School” 


Scholastic Teacher, the magazine for teachers published 


by Scholastic Magazines, 


first few class meetings are crucial 


PRE 


ones at the beginning of any school 
year. They are crucial in the sense that 
you, the classroom teacher, are eager to 
make the semester’s work a rich personal 
experience for both you and your pupils, 
and not simply a routine task. 
~ 
Teacher would like to know 


how you challenge your pupils as the 


Scholastic 


new year begins. How do you catch their 
interest and spur their curiosity? How 
do you introduce them to the resources 
of the school or classroom library and 
to their textbooks? What do you do to 
stimulate and promote better reading and 
study habits in those first few days? 
. 

To compete for one of the cash awards, 
write a personal report entitled “HOW | 
TEACH DURING THE FIRST WEEK 
OF SCHOOL.” This 
tended jointly by Scholastic Teacher and 
the 
tute. to 
nation an opportunity to tell others about 


invitation is ex- 


American Textbook Publishers Insti- 


give teachers throughout the 


most successful ways of making 


their 
teaching and learning a rich personal 


experi nce, 


announces a new contest. 


AWARDS 
Ist Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 


Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 


in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 
Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
(double- 
spaced) on 814 x 1l-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
12nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All award- 


winning manuscripts become the property 


words, must be typewritten 


of Scholastic Teacher which reserves the 


right to publish them in full or in part. 


JUDGING 
Judging will be done by a committee 
the 


Magazines. 


Council of 
of the 


selected by Advisory 
Scholastic 


judges will be final. 


Decisions 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
than 30. 1955. 


Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 


later midnight, June 
nounced in the September, 1955. issue 


of Scholastic Teacher. 
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Unit on CANADA 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 

World History: Canada unit, pp. 10- 
14. “Newsmakers” (Noble), p. 4. News 
pages, pp. 5-8. “Say What You Please” 
(letter on South Africa), p. 21. 

World Geography, Economic Geogra- 
phy: Canada unit, pp. 10-14. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4. News 
pages, pp. 5-8. Canada unit, esp. p. 13. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
Chicago youth rally), p. 9. 

Guidance and Life-adjustment—“Ca- 
reer Club,” p. 19. “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 15. “Ask Gay Head,” p. 15. 


Newsmakers (p. 4) 


Eugene Wilkinson, commander of 
the atomic-powered submarine, Nauti- 
lus, and John H. Noble, an American 
released from a Russian slave labor 
camp, are this week’s “Newsmakers.” 


Procedure 

1. Build a lesson on the topic, “What 
future does atomic energy hold for 
us?” after reading the Wilkinson article. 
Call on a bright, science-minded stu- 
dent to tell the class how atomic energy 
can drive a submarine. Use the Nautilus 
to motivate the question, “What does 
this promise for future travel? If atomic 
energy can propel a submarine, why 
not autos? planes? ships? factory ma- 
chinery? What does the use of atomic 
energy promise for countries which lack 
coal and oil? How may the use of 
atomic energy affect living standards in 
backward countries of the world? In 
what ways can the world-wide use of 
atomic energy be a factor for peace 
rather than for war?” 

2. What was your reaction to the 
story on Russian slave-labor camps? 
Where does Russia get its slave labor? 
When we speak of “prison labor” and 
“slave labor,” are we speaking of the 
same or two different things? How 
does this article make you feel toward 
America? 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


May 4, 1955 
Unit: World food and population— 
Is man eating himself off his planet? 


May 11, 1955 
Unit: World trade 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


May 18, 1955 

What’s Ahead This Summer? 

Selections from 1955 Scholastic 
Awards 
————————— 
Activities 

Give the class exercises in imagina- 
tive writing by having students write 
compositions on these topics: (a) Life 
in the atomic age; (b) I was in a Rus- 
sian slave-labor camp. 


Unit: Canada (pp. 10-14) 


Linking the Unit to the News 

This year, for the first time since 
1946, Canada has a budget deficit, as 
the result of a slight and probably 
temporary setback in its “big boom.” 
The Canadian government last month 
cut income taxes to increase purchas- 
ing power as one move to stimulate 
buying. 


Contents 

1. Cover page picture of Canada’s 
lumber industry. 

2. Page 10. Report from a Canadian 
teen-ager on life in a frontier town 
which sprang up when uranium was 
discovered in northern Saskatchewan. 
Pictures. 

3. Pages 11-12. Canada as a store- 
house of mineral wealth; exploring un- 
tapped areas. The U. S. and Canada as 
trading neighbors. Map. 

4. Pages 13-14. A geographic de- 
scription of Canada (land, people, and 
resources). Summary of Canada’s his- 
tory and system of government. The 
U. S. and Canada as defense partners. 


Assignments 

1. Page 10. (1) Write one or two 
descriptive sentences about Uranium 
City on each of these topics: (a) homes; 
(b) schooling; (c) hardships. 

2. Pages 11-12. (1) List five of 
Canada’s major natural resources. (2) 
Which are Canada’s prairie provinces? 
Why are they so called? (3) What 
makes Canada’s north the “frontier”? 
What difficulties is Canada experienc- 
ing in developing this frontier? 

3. Pages 13-14. (1) Give evidence to 
prove that the U. S. and Canada are 
good neighbors. (2) Why does Canada 
have two official languages? (3) Men- 
tion two similarities and two differences 
between the U. S. and Canadian sys- 
tems of government. 


Procedures 

I. Filmstrip Approach. If a filmstrip 
on Canada is readily available, inte- 
grate it with the article. Use the sug- 
gested discussion questions during the 
showing of the film to develop and 
interpret its contents with the contents 
of the article. 

II. Student Interviews. Another ap- 
proach to motivate the lesson is to 
interview students in your class or 
school who have visited some parts 
of Canada. This can be done in class 
while the rest of the students listen 
and then ask questions of their own. 
Here are some guiding questions to 
ask of the students being interviewed: 

1. Tell us about your visit to Canada. 
What means of travel did you use? 
Did you have any particular difficulty 
or problem crossing the border into 
Canada? Did soldiers or guards stop 
you? immigration officials? What ques 
tions did they ask you? 

2. How would you have known that 
you had crossed the Canadian border 
if no one had stopped you and no 
signs were there to mark the border? 

3. Did you find the Canadian people 
to be like Americans? In what ways? 

Ill. Teacher Telling. If you have 
visited Canada, tel] about your experi 
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ences. Personalized accounts take learn- 
ing away from the textbook and make 
it more vivid and real. After 10 min- 
utes or so, invite the class to ask 
questions. Follow up with class discus- 
s10n. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Canada sometimes called 
a “northward extension of the U. S.”— 
or the U. S. a “southward extension of 
Canada”? (Have students work with a 
wall map of North America while the 
class follows along with the map on 
page 12.) 

2. Suppose your father announced: 
“We're moving to Canada.” What 
would be your reaction? Would you 
expect to have a hard time getting ad- 
justed to living in Canada? What rea- 
you your answer? 
Would there be a language difficulty? 
Would your answer be the same if your 
family moved to Quebec? Why? 
How do you explain the fact that 
French and English are the two official 
languages of Canada? 

3. In what parts of Canada would 
American farmers feel most at home? 
miners? lumberjacks? industrial work- 
ers? Tell why in each case. 

4. How do you explain the close ties 
of friendship between the U. S. and 
Canada? What evidence is there that 
we are close friends in action as well 
as in words? 

5. Would you say that the Canadian 
and American systems of government 


POOLS: for 


World Trade 
May llth in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Our Stake in World 
Trade, by 1. Lubin & F. D. Murden, Jr., 
(Headline Series No. 106), 1954, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Inter- 
national Trade, by Lawrence Senesh, 
1953, 59¢, Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. International Trade 
Policy Issues, 1953, free, U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Trade Not Aid? 
by S. Raushenbush, 1953, 10¢, Public 
Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, S.E., Washington 3, D. C. The 
U.S. Tariff: Time for a New Appraisal?, 
1958, 25¢, Platform, Newsweek Club 
Bureau, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Your Stake in the Tariff 
Fight,” by T. Coffin, Nation’s Business, 


1 
sons do have for 


have more in common than they are 
different? Explain. 


Activities 

1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
North America. Have students locate 
the U. S., Alaska. Fill in the names of 
the Canadian provinces, territories, and 
major bodies of water. 

2. Some students may want to earn 
extra credit by preparing a product 
map of Canada which will show Can- 
ada as a storehouse of mineral wealth. 
Other items to be included are its agri- 
cultural crops and major industries. 

8. The local office of the AAA and 
a travel agency may lend travel guide 
materials on Canada which you can 
use to show the class to help enrich 
the lesson. Particular reference can be 
made to: (a) Quebec and the Gaspe 
peninsula; (b) the Canadian Rockies— 
Banff and Jasper; (c) Montreal; -(d) 
British Columbia. 

4. Have a student make a_ black- 
board chart listing Canada’s industries 
and items of export trade. The 1955 
edition of the World Almanac lists in- 
formation on pages 322-325. 


Good Citizens (p. 9) 

The article describes a Chicago 
youth rally, teen-age inspired, to work 
constructively in meeting the juvenile 
delinquency problem. As an outgrowth 
of this article, students in your class 
or school can plan to set up a pro- 
gram of their own on the same problem. 


TEACHERS 


Mar. 1955. “Should the U. S. Liberalize 
Tariff?” by C. H. Percy & O. R. Strack- 
bein, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Mar. 15, 
1955. “Goods from Abroad Start New 
Fight,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 7, 1955. “Let’s be Smart About 
Tariffs,” by W. H. Draper, Jr., Collier's, 
Sept. 3, 1954. “U. S. Shipping Fights 
for Breath,” Business Week, Sept. 18, 
1954. “Wonderland Trade Policy,” by 
H. Hazlitt, Newsweek, Jan. 31, 1955. 

FILMS: World Trade for Better Liv- 
ing, 17 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Il]. Made 
in U. S. A., 10 minutes, sale or rent, 
International Film Bureau, Suite 308- 
$16, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Story of Trade, 25 
frames, color, Curriculum Films, Ince., 
distributed by Educational Projections, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. History of trade. 


Social studies classes can hold panel 
discussions in class or plan a panel dis- 
cussion before the entire student body 
at an assembly program. An evening 
program can be planned to invite par- 
ents, church leaders, civic leaders, busi- 
nessmen and others who are interested. 
This will call for student planning, 
making of posters, writing of letters 
to parents, the local newspaper, and 
mimeographing student pledges similar 
to that mentioned in the article. Report 
your results to World Week's editor. 


Guidance and Vocational 


In the May 4 issue of World Week, 
two features of particular interest for 
guidance and vocational groups will be: 
“Do You Want to Be a Nurse?” a career 
guidance feature with specific informa- 
tion on preparing for nursing, spon- 
sored by the New York Life Insurance 
Company; and “Mickey Gets a Flying 
Start,” to aid young men approaching 
military service in selecting educational 
programs offered by the Armed Forces, 
sponsored by Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 18 


I. Read the Map: 1-10; 2-Prince Edward 
Island; 3-St. Lawrence; 4-west; 5-Great; 6- 
(bay north of Ontario and Quebec); 7- 
Shield; 8-prairie; 9-Newfoundland; 10- 
British Columbia. 

Il. Northern Neighbor: 1-T; 2-F; 3-O; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-O; 9-T; 10-T. 

Ill. Which One?: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a. 

IV. Canadian History: 3-1-4-2. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 14 
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